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I 
GOETHE AND PHILOSOPHY 


GREAT poem is by rights its own message and inter- 

pretation, both: were it possible to translate it ade- 
quately into prose, the perfect paraphrase would prove the 
poem imperfect. And yet all great poetry is a message 
which we are bound to interpret. Whether we regard 
poetry as a criticism of life or as its expression, surely all 
true poetic utterance is a response to a significant view of 
life. In reading a great poem we share in a great vision 
in which nature may be disclosing her inmost soul, as it dis- 
closes its shell and outer vesture in an epoch-making scien- 
tific experiment. When Dante sings, in the last line of the 
Divine Comedy, of ““The Love which moves the sun and the 
other stars’’, he may in truth be quite as revealing as Newton 
or Einstein. In the one case as in the other we should heed 
the Evangelist’s warning, ““Understandest thou what thou 
readest?”’? So Dante again, with no mean estimate of his 
art, challenges our understanding: 


O ye who have sound intellects, observe 
The doctrine that is here, hiding itself 
Beneath the veil of the unwonted verses! 

I shall not with naive conceit propose in this single hour’s 
discourse to tell Goethe’s secret, lest you with unkind accu- 
racy conclude that I have loyally kept the secret. My task 
is a more modest survey, and still too taxing I fear. I have 
sought to suggest it in the title I have chosen: not ‘The 
Philosophy of Goethe”, nor even “The Phildsophy in 
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Goethe’, nor yet merely “Goethe and the Philosophers”, 
but rather something of all these three together: so I have 


called it “Goethe and Philosophy”, a topic half-biograph- 
ical, half-analytic and interpretative, and not too gossipy 
withal. In brief, this is our question today: What is Goethe’s 
view of nature and of human nature as we find it developed 
and expressed in his works? And furthermore, what are 
Goethe’s philosophical kinships, and how does he take his 
rank and stand with the great thinkers of the past? 

Goethe himself disclaimed any attachment to technical 
philosophy. He has thought, he tells us, but he has not 
spent his time thinking about thought: he has kept free from 
philosophical entanglements. We should not be misled by 
such words, nor yet by the scorn which Goethe’s Mephis- 
topheles pours on logic and metaphysics: 

Truly the fabric of mental fleece 

Resembles a weaver’s masterpiece, 

Where a thousand threads one treadle throws, 

Where fly the shuttles hither and thither, 

Unseen the threads are knit together, 

And an infinite combination grows. 

Then, the philosopher steps in 

And shows, no otherwise it could have been: 

The first was so, the second so, 

Therefore the third and fourth are so; 

Were not the first and second, then 

The third and fourth had never been. 

The scholars are everywhere believers, 

But never succeed in being weavers. 
Goethe disdained pedantry of whatever sort, and the philo- 
sophical pedant impressed him as hopelessly arid. ‘What 
should the English and French think of the language of our 
philosophers, when we Germans ourselves cannot under- 
stand it?” And again he says: ‘Before I write a syllable on 
metaphysics, I must first better settle my physics.” But he 
did not on that account disdain or dismiss real philosophy. 
Without scholastic or pedantic commitments, we find him 
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articulating a philosophy of life for which he claims the 
prime merit of naturalness, of sanity. 

Goethe’s view of life is original, not in that it is novel 
but in that it is thoroughly his own. It is not a part of his 
learning but of his experience. Thus he responds to other 
thinkers, assimilating or rejecting, but always remains him- 


- self, and the direction is his own. The dominant idea, aim, 


and touchstone of Goethe’s thinking is his deep conviction 
of a living principle in nature, in the world without and 
in humanity. Goethe awoke very early to this sense of the 
vital unity of nature, and he never lost it. Even while still 
a child, believing in the God of his fathers, he yet sought to 
reach Him more directly through nature—sometimes in 
curious ways. Once he made an altar of a red-lacquered 
music-stand with a four-sided top like a pyramid; loaded 
it sacrificially with products of nature and set some incense 
aflame with a burning-glass at sunrise. This was his offer- 
ing to the great nameless Spirit of Nature. The second 
time he tried it, however, his flame spread to the lacquered 
stand, and the boy did not venture further in his career as 
nature-priest. But his apotheosis of nature persisted as he 
grew up and, while his imagination was ravished by the 
Greek naturalistic pantheon and his conscience felt the need 
of moral response to a supreme personal deity, his intellect 
sought unity in all nature, and that unity living and divine. 
So later in life he wrote to Jacobi: “‘As a poet and artist I 
am polytheistic, as a naturalist I am pantheistic, and I am 
the one as decidedly as the other. Did I need a God for my 
personality, as a moral being, I should already be provided 
therewith.’”’ These are not incompatible views in his mind; 
they suggest rather the vast range of nature: her infinite 
variety, her all-pervading unity, and her divine responsive- 
ness—all natural. 
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But it was chiefly the idea of the living, all-pervading - 


unity of nature which possessed Goethe’s mind. The vision 
of this unity as divine and perfect gave it a religious char- 
acter. He could not tolerate the idea of a transcendent deity 
alien to the world: 


What were a God, who from the outside stirred 

So that the world around his finger whirred? 

He from within the universe must move, 

Nature in him, and him in nature prove. 

Thus all that lives and moves within his bliss 

Will ne’er his power and ne’er his spirit miss. 
This cosmotheism is reflected also in Goethe’s scientific 
thinking. His ideas of the metamorphosis of plants and 
animals; his notion of all plants as originally evolved out 
of one primal plant-form, of a living, directing activity in 
nature, not supernatural but itself nature’s own process: 
these are but instances of his pantheistic naturalism. It ex- 
presses itself in rhapsodic nature-hymns, hylozoistic and 
almost mystical. Jakob Boehme, the German mystic of the 
Renaissance, had spoken of nature as “the book of God” 
and had said that in a meadow “‘one could see, smell, and 
taste God’s power.’ To Goethe also nature is a living 
book, and he is convinced that he can read it: “Nature! We 
are encompassed and enfolded by her—incapable of emerg- 
ing from her, and incapable of immersing ourselves more 
deeply in her. Unbidden and unwarned she picks us up in 
her whirling dance and sweeps us along until we drop, ex- 
hausted, in her arms. . . . She is ever changing and there 
is not a moment’s pause in her. . . . Her pace is measured; 
her exceptions rare, her laws unalterable. . . . The un- 
natural itself is Nature. . . . Whatsoever is true and what- 
soever is false, she has uttered it. All is her blame, all is her 
merit.” As the life and spirit of a living being that is not 
superimposed upon its many members but permeates each 
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part, so is nature’s unity. Nature is not a sum nor a heap; 
it is not fragmentary, but integral in each part: 


Nature no kernel has, nor shell, 
Her all in every part doth dwell. 


To such a pantheist the fashionable French materialism 
of the day was unthinkable. For the emancipating work of 
the French Enlightenment, Goethe had words of high 
praise, and for Voltaire in particular; but the crass mate- 
rialism in which it ended, impressed him as sterile. In his 
Dichtung und Wahrheit he writes of Holbach’s System of 
Nature, the so-called Bible of eighteenth-century material- 
ism: how it repelled him so that he could not comprehend 
its ruinous appeal to other minds. He rejected it, alien to 
his spirit—this account of the world in terms of mere matter 
and motion, frictions, contacts, collisions, masses and dis- 
solution of masses, nothing more! “It seemed to us so 
gray, cimmerian, so deadly.” In this resistance to what was 
spiritually dull in the French Enlightenment, Goethe took 
his rank with the men who were championing another, more 
humane ideal. The violent romantic rebellion of Storm and 
Stress certainly stirred the young Goethe; the longing for 
untrammeled freedom, the cult of the titanic, the impa- 
tience with any formal bonds, the disdain for tradition. But 
Goethe’s ever-reliable sanity and saving-grace of humor 
were bound to lead him to that aspiring but serene activity 
which became increasingly characteristic of him as he 
matured. 

With Herder, above all, Goethe was gaining a historical 
sense and the deep cultural insight that comes from alert 
tolerance. To Herder reality was history: culture, language, 
religion, institutions were the pulses and the pillars of the 
world. Goethe had too lively a sense for physical nature 
ever to go the whole way with Herder, but Herder’s devout 
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humanism reinforced his own opposition to shallow mecha- 
nistic accounts of the world. That you can devise and test 
accurate mechanistic formulas of nature need not mean that 
you have really perceived the range and depth of its being. 
It may only show how much abstraction has been required 
to encase nature in a formula. You have squeezed the 
orange dry and so you have a precise disclosure of its sec- 
tors and joints and inner geometry. Goethe did not really 
need Herder to reveal nature to him as the matrix and the 
living scene of spirit; but Herder led him to perceive the 
reach and the roots of the spiritual realm, its order and its 
onward movement through history. So Goethe was enabled 
to go beyond Herder, to achieve a synthesis of Herder’s 
humanism and of what passed for naturalism in the eight- 
eenth century. 

In this synthesis material nature was not merely material, 
nor mind a mere ripple or stirring episode in the Dead Sea 
of matter. But while firmly resisting the materialist, Goethe 
found equally unconvincing and uncongenial all philosophers 
who sought to find reality above nature and sat as it were 
in judgment on nature. So, against the uncomprehending 
view of nature from without and the arrogant-condescend- 
ing view of it from above, Goethe saw a really true view of 
it from within, a view of nature entire and living. Ancient 
hylozoism, the conception of the whole material world as 
alive, engaged his imagination but was too naive to hold his 
intellect. It was not until he came to Spinoza that Goethe 
found a kindred philosophy. It is interesting to observe that 
this year in which we commemorate the centenary of 
Goethe’s death marks likewise the tercentenary of his philo- 
sophical master, for Baruch de Spinoza was born in Amster- 
dam just three hundred years ago, in 1632, the same year 


in which also John Locke, the leader of British empiricism, 
first saw the light of day. 
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Goethe’s own mind was thoroughly prepared in attitude 
for Spinoza’s monism. First introduced to it indirectly by 
a hostile criticism he had read and by the poor article in 
Bayle’s Dictionary, Goethe was led in his twenties to 
Spinoza’s own works and as a result found an acknowledged 
master. Late in life he told Eckermann “‘how well the views 


- of this great thinker met the needs of his youth. He found 


in Spinoza his own self, and so could attach himself to the 
finest in Spinoza.” This attachment was no passing devotion. 
In 1812 the sixty-three year old Goethe writes in his diary 
that for weeks on end Spinoza’s Ethics had been his daily 
reading. It was his consolation, he said: ‘‘When I feel trou- 
bled I return to the Ethics.” 

What then did the young Goethe find in Spinoza? No 
one has answered this better than himself: “I found in the 
Ethics a sedative for my passions, and it seemed to unveil 
a clear, broad view over the material and moral world. But 
what especially riveted me to him was the boundless disin- 
terestedness which shone forth in every sentence. That 
wonderful sentiment, ‘He who truly loves God must not 
require God to love him in return’, together with all the 
preliminary propositions on which it rests, and the conse- 
quences deduced from it, filled my mind. To be disinterested 
in everything, but most of all in love and friendship, was 
my highest desire, my maxim, my practice, so that saucy 
speech of Philine’s, ‘If I love thee, what is that to thee? 
was spoken right out of my heart. Moreover it must not be 
forgotten here that the closest unions rest on contrasts. 
The all-equalizing calmness of Spinoza was in striking con- 
trast with my all-disturbing activity; his mathematical 
method was the direct opposite of my poetic style of thought 
and feeling, and that very precision which was thought ill 
adapted to moral subjects made me his enthusiastic disciple, 
his most decided worshipper. Mind and heart, understand- 
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ing and sense, sought each other with eager affinity, binding © 
together the most different natures.” 

Spinoza looked at the world as a unitary, infinite, eternal, 
self-determined Substance. Infinite in essence, it must have 
an infinitude of attributes or essential aspects, such as the 
two which we recognize, matter and mind. Reality is both 
extended and thinking; matter and mind are as it were two 
different versions of one world-order, therefore independent 
of each other but thoroughly parallel and corresponding to 
each other. All that exists is a state or modification of the 
one Reality; the ultimate ground, the tap-root of all things 
is one. Look at the world on the surface only and you see 
multiplicity, waywardness, disorder; but see deeper into the 
heart of things and you will perceive in them all the mani- 
festation of the one ultimate Reality. The waves are all in 
and of the one ocean. This ocean of all being you may call 
God, or you may call it Nature: the two terms were synony- 
mous to Spinoza. Reality then is not in the random particu- 
lar, nor is it in some divine, transcendent Being, but things 
are real-in-God. Their true being is in Nature, and this in- 
tegral being of them all is the true nature of each of them. 
They are what they are ultimately in God, and their nature 
is thus eternally determined. There is no waywardness in 
God and there can be none in the world in detail. This our 
intelligence may perceive; in recognition of the eternal 
world-order we are-led from confused petulance to the 
serene clarity of reason. Infatuate upstart passion springs 
from confused perspective; as we understand a passion and 
see it in its place, as we learn to see things in relation, in 
their true nature, in their cosmic context, or as Spinoza 
puts it, under the pattern of eternity, our whole thought 
becomes possessed by the sense of the perfect Ultimate 
in which all things are. This serene yet exalted perfection 
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of rational insight Spinoza calls the intellectual love of 


_ 


God. 

It was the idea of the perfect unity of this divine, deter- 
mined order pervading all things which impressed Goethe. 
But he did not master all of Spinoza’s apparatus, nor did 
he follow his master the whole way. To feel himself one 


-with Mother Nature was a sublime experience, but Goethe 


insisted on feeling himself one. Spinoza’s mind was filled 
with the divine Nature in which all things are; Goethe’s 
mind contemplated poetically the perfection of all things 
that are thus one in the divine Nature. It was an important 
difference. As Gundolf has well expressed it, ‘‘What sepa- 
rated him from Spinoza was just his poetic sensibility, which 
worshipped the divine presence not only as the mathematical 
Spinoza worshipped it, in the laws of the universe, but in 
its forms and forces; his pantheism, unlike Spinoza’s, was 
not mechanistic but vitalistic; God-Nature to him was not 
rational law, but visible, palpable, plastic figures.” 

This more poetic, or shall I say more dramatic, Spinozism 
of Goethe leads him to further divergence from his philo- 
sophical master. Goethe’s pantheism is dramatic. It is not 
only the monism of the all-embracing world-order, but it is 
also or rather the monism of the all-pervading, self-reveal- 
ing divine activity. It is the drama of nature in which all 
things are evolving and perfecting their respective roles. 
So, it seems clear, Goethe was bound in his maturer think- 
ing, while never losing his loyalty to Spinoza, to revise his 
master’s doctrine radically, so as to gratify his keen poetic 
sense of the characters, the roles, the living action of the 
drama of reality. Spinoza had been content to exhibit its 
unity, its order, its inevitable perfection. Goethe’s philoso- 
phy is thus a Spinozism pulsating with life and concrete 
character. 
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It is evident, in terms of technical philosophical procedure, 
that here we have a movement from Spinoza, if not to, then — 
toward Leibniz. Lessing, as Bielschowsky has pointed out, — 
setting out from Leibniz, found his refuge and destiny in — 
Spinoza’s monism. Goethe, on the contrary, reached after — 
a philosophical vindication of living individuality which 
nevertheless should not disrupt the organic unity of nature. 
So he turned to Leibniz’ monads, or rather as he preferred 
to call them by an Aristotelian name, entelechies. The 
monads, the entelechies, are powers whose essence is activity 
and which are accordingly eternal. So Goethe does not de- 
preciate finite personality but demands an immortal destiny 
for it. If my essence is in and of the universe, and this 
essence is characteristic ceaseless activity, then my extinc- 
tion is ruled out; nature exacts that to which I aspire: my 
eternal unique role in the drama of reality. Speaking to Falk 
on his way back from Wieland’s funeral, Goethe reasons: 
‘“‘All monads are by nature so indestructible that they can- 
not stop or lose their activity at the moment of their dissolu- 
tion, but must continue it in the very same moment. Thus 
they only part from their old relations in order to enter at 
once into new ones. In this change all depends on the power 
of intention which resides in this or that monad.” And 
again, later in his life in a conversation with Eckermann: 
“The conviction of our survival arises in me from the idea 
of activity; for if I am tirelessly active all my life, then 
Nature is in duty bound to assign me another form of ex- 
istence, when the present one can no longer hold out for my 
spirit.” Here the expression “in duty bound” should not 
mislead us. Goethe does not, like Kant, advocate a purely 
ethical view of immortality; his conclusion is a corollary 
from his natural science: the soul is essentially active and 
thus inextinguishable. Poetically expressed, an entelechy is 
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a distinctive actor in the drama of existence, and so cannot 
be spared: the continuance of the drama requires this indi- 
vidual participation. “I do not doubt our survival, for 
Nature cannot spare the entelechy.” To have a hereafter, 
however, one must be active here; one must have a role. 
“To manifest oneself as a great entelechy in the hereafter, 


- one must, of course, be one.’’ Goethe would doubtless have 


seconded Browning, or rather Browning shared Goethe’s 
idea: as, for instance, in 4 Toccata of Galuppi’s: 


The soul, doubtless, is immortal—where a soul can be discerned. 


Thus Goethe’s thought matured and found expression, to 
be sure not in isolation from the philosophical currents of 
his time, but yet without technical partisanship or systematic 
give-and-take. Jacobi’s critical reaction stimulated Goethe 
to a more careful study of Spinoza, and on this account as 
well as on account of his friendship, Goethe’s debt to him 
was very real; but Jacobi sought in vain to draw the poet 
into his own controversies over Lessing’s Spinozism. To 
use Spinoza as a yeast for his own thinking was one thing; 
to engage in scholastic arguments over Spinoza’s metaphys- 
ics, another. Goethe lived in the most intimate responsive- 
ness to the life and spirit of his time, but he was not afflicted 
with what might be called intellectual journalism: that men- 
tal preoccupation with the factional polemics of the day 
which makes so much alleged philosophical writing little 
more than “occasional prose.” 

This freedom from intellectual partisanship was a part 
of Goethe’s Olympian spirit. It may serve to explain his 
relation to his greatest contemporary. The year 1781, 
notable in the history of modern thought, marked the death 
of Lessing and the publication of the Critique of Pure Rea- 
son. Two years later Kant published his Prolegomena to 
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Any Future Metaphysics. The revision of the Critique in 
its second edition, in 1787, already indicated the wide re- 
sponse and critical reaction it had aroused in Germany. 
Goethe does not seem to have sensed the epoch-making sig- 
nificance of that decade. While Germany was learning and 
discussing Kant, Goethe was re-reading his Spinoza and 


was steeping himself in the spirit of classical antiquity on — 


his Italian trip. Kant’s ethics, the Critique of Practical Rea- 
son, appeared in 1788, the year of Goethe’s return from 
Italy to Weimar, and two years later Kant’s aesthetics, the 
Critique of Judgment. All Germany was reading, thinking, 
teaching, disputing Kant, but, in spite of Jacobi’s urging, 
Goethe had read but little of the Critical philosophy. It 
was really Schiller who first stimulated his serious interest 
in Kant. To do full justice to Schiller’s intimate relation to 
Goethe, so important in the spiritual career of both men, 
demands more manifold attention than could be given to it 
in an essay dealing mainly with Goethe’s relation to philoso- 
phy. It should not be understood that Schiller encouraged 
Goethe to read Kant: on the contrary, Schiller did not think 
that Kant could give him, Goethe, anything, and told him 
so. But Schiller himself was absorbed in Kantian studies, 
and Goethe’s intimacy with Schiller made his participation 
in Schiller’s own Kantian interests natural. The attitude of 
the two men towards Kant was very different. Schiller, as 
Lewes puts it, had really “hampered his genius by fixing 
on his Pegasus the leaden wings of Kant’s philosophy.” 
Goethe, as we have seen already, had the sources of his 
philosophy in himself. He did not go to Kant to find him- 
self, but rather, Ludwig says, “in order to go out of him- 
self, which he could do the more readily, as his nature, like 
scattered droplets of quicksilver, directly and easily united 
again.” He read Kant’s Critiques with no thought of taking 
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sides, but only anxious to see what Kant might have con- 
genial to him. Goethe’s studies, as his passions, were means 
to an ever fuller and more mature poetic utterance. 

That real knowledge was neither in passive reception of 
sense-impressions from without, nor yet in purely rational 
notions, excogitated and as it were dictated to nature, was 
as clear to Goethe as to Kant, and in this critical reaction to 
both the empiricism and the rationalism of the Enlighten- 
ment, the two were one. I do not mean to say that Goethe 
had articulated this truth in his intellect, much less given it 
adequate statement—that was Kant’s work; but it was just 
such an idea as was bound to arouse a kindred response 
from Goethe. “Thoughts without content are empty; per- 
ceptions without conceptions are blind.” Sensation supplies 
the initial stuff of what we come to know, but knowledge 
is not the mere result of our sense-experience of nature: it 
is the understanding which makes nature possible. ‘This 
Kantian insistence on the mind’s integrity with nature in 
the subject-object world of experience was in line with 
Goethe’s fundamental turn of thought. 

But there was also a certain basic dualism in Kant’s sys- 
tem which was bound to meet with a vigorous resistance 
from Goethe. Kant proceeded, in his account of the nature 
and genesis of experience, to advocate a doctrine of critical 
limitation. Knowledge was in and of experience: while there 
were no assignable limits to the world of experience—spa- 
tial, temporal, or causal—yet we know and can know only 
phenomena, things experienced; the things in themselves 
are beyond our reach. The world of our knowledge is the 
causally connected world in space and time. As knowing 
minds we are involved in this causal space-time nexus and 
cannot transcend the world of experience in detail so as to 
contemplate it in its totality. The transcendental ideas of 
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the Soul, the World-totality, God: these our reason may — 


entertain as notions, but cannot validate. 

While God, Freedom, and Immortality do not admit of 
theoretical proof, Kant nevertheless declares them in his 
ethics to be sovereign postulates of Practical Reason. 
Morality involves dutiful respect for categorical impera- 
tives; it thus discloses man’s character as passing beyond 
the merely physical. In his devotion to virtue man is en- 
gaged in an enterprise where both the achievement of his 
goal and its just recognition in the Realm of Ends demand 
immortal scope for his ideal activity and also God as uni- 
versal Judge of Worth and Exemplar of Perfection. 

There were thus in Kant a sceptical strain and also a new 
supernaturalism, or rather a new cleavage between the 
world of nature and the supreme ideals. Goethe opposed 
them both. God, World, Soul were no mere notions to him 
as they were in Kant’s ‘““Transcendental Dialectic.” The 
World, Nature in its integral entirety, was more real to him 
than any detailed item of existence. He might be astray re- 
garding the particular, but the Whole was indubitable to 
him, Nature supremely real and divine, the cosmos of active 
souls. Kant’s great antithesis—of necessity and freedom, 
empirical and intelligible character, physical nature and 
Realm of Ends—could not be the final word of the Critical 
philosophy. Goethe saw that it served rather as a challenge 
to Kant’s successors. Spirit and nature could not thus only 
be counterpoised: unless they were integrated in a higher 
synthesis, one or the other must prevail, in a one-sided phi- 
losophy. 

And this synthesis, if attained, must be attained ration- 
ally and not merely by dogmatic or mystical fiat. Goethe 
writes in 1801 to Jacobi, who had been impressed precisely 
by the sceptical or rather phenomenological note in Kant’s 
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_ easily conceive. When it is preéminently bent on separating, 


I cannot get on with it, and can indeed say that it has often 
hurt me, in that it has disturbed me in my natural course. 
But when it unites, or rather, when it heightens and ensures 
our native sense of oneness with Nature, and transforms it 


- into a deep, serene view, in whose everlasting union and 


separation we feel a divine life, . . . then I welcome it.”’ 
Goethe was a poet, but he did not on that account exalt 
mystical feeling in philosophy. He would not follow the 
lure of Jacobi, who tried to cherish in his heart the pious 
treasuries which he thought that his understanding rejected. 
Unlike Schiller’s interpretation of Kant, Goethe could not 
accept the world of nature as mere appearance, from which 
he would have to rise to the world of values in. order to 
reach reality in its true essence. 

Fichte’s exaltation of spirit at the expense of matter re- 
pelled Goethe as unnatural. Goethe’s early interest in 
Fichte, whom he called to a professorship at Jena, was real, 
and they shared some very important ideas. Fichte’s cham- 
pionship of unremitting endeavor as essential to the moral 
ideal was bound to appeal to Goethe; indeed it has been 
pointed out that this central idea in Faust was attained 
under Fichtean influence. But Goethe found Fichte’s aus- 
terity distasteful, and even more Fichte’s depreciation of 
art and his imperious virtues, and most of all his haughty 
dismissal of nature as a mere sounding-board for the Fich- 
tean ego. Here were two different philosophical tempera- 
ments in spite of real similarities in ideas. Still Goethe 
would do him justice: after the satire on the young Fichteans 
in the scene of Mephistopheles and the Bachelor of Arts 
in the Second Part of Faust, the devil concludes on a toler- 
ant note: 
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The must may foam absurdly in the barrel, 
But still it turns at last to wine. 

Schelling seemed to Goethe to be nearer the right path, 
or at any rate, Schelling was seeking the right path—to 
nature creative, living and entire, in which spirit was to be 
at home. But while Goethe was attracted by Schelling’s por- 
trayal of living, developing nature, he came to distrust the 
unrestraint of Schelling’s philosophic imagination. Goethe 
was a philosophical poet; Schelling a poetical philosopher: 
an important difference. 

Hegel’s dialectic was not likely to attract a mind like 
Goethe’s, but, as he came to know Hegel better, Goethe 
found him not alien but bending toward a similar goal, the 
active synthesis of spirit and nature. Goethe and Hegel 
shared the resistance to the romantic cult of pure, irre- 
sponsible feeling; in both is the Spinozistic exaltation of the 
unity of rational activity integrating intellection and senti- 
ment; both reveal the profound influence of Herder and 
Lessing in the possession of a genuine historical sense, the 
sense of a world-process of significant on-going and fertile 
activity; of life not merely as movement but as a real jour- 
ney, a quest, though an ever-expanding one; and a historical 
sense likewise of civilization, not as a dull random course 
of nameless masses nor as a romantic career of single heroes, 
but as genuine civilization: essentially social and multi- 
tudinous, yet engaging individuals in genuine personal ac- 
tivity: ever more real persons in an ever more real society. 
Hegel has been called by Berthelot the Goethe of' philoso- 
phy. He sought to formulate in reasoned terms the con- 
viction which Goethe’s poetry uttered in the language of 
direct and intimate experience: the conviction of spirit as 


at home in nature, sap and fruition of the living tree of 
nature. 
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To Goethe this demand for living unity is no mere sys- 
tematic exaction but a deep expression of his whole being, 
which he finds vindicated everywhere. The two-lobed leaf 
of the oriental gingo tree transplanted in his Weimar garden 
was to him a symbol of his own inmost life: 


Do you not feel it in my poems, 
Twofold and yet one am I! 

‘“‘Twofold and yet one!”’ is just the point: the world dis- 
closes not bare identity of parts nor yet random and irre- 
ducible differences, but rather the living organic unity of 
diverse parts and elements. This entire philosophical prob- 
lem, and also its solution, Goethe has stated in two packed 
lines: 

To reach unto the infinite, 
Distinguish first, but then unite! 
Kant had done the former, the distinguishing, straight- 
forwardly, and while he had not achieved the synthesis, he 
had emphasized the demand for it and ruled out some pre- 
tended solutions. Kant had beaten off interloping spiritu- 
ality in nature under the guise of teleology and final causes, 
and on the other hand he had exposed the spurious systems 
of morality, hedonistic and sentimental. Kant had thus im- 
posed the demand for a real synthesis. Goethe felt that he 
through his own nature pursued a similar course to Kant’s. 
Especially did Goethe value Kant’s aesthetics, not because 
of its detailed technical perfection or even adequacy, but 
because of the profound insight of its central idea. Just as 
Kant recognizes no final causes in nature, so likewise he ad- 
mits no ulterior purpose in art. In the work of art the word 
has become flesh; the idea has gained sensible form and sub- 
stance, and in the perfection of this embodiment has found 
its full self-realization. But this naturalness of art suggests 
to Goethe, if not an aesthetic view of all nature, at any rate 
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a sense of kinship between the two realms of spirit and 
nature. “A work of art should be treated as a work of na- 
ture, and a work of nature as a work of art; the worth of 
each self-evolved and immanent in itself.” The great artist 
literally “holds the mirror to nature”: in both nature and 
art the whole is living in each part; the idea is sensibly ap- 
parent; nature utters spirit. 

Was this a deeper truth in Kant which Goethe already 
possessed, and did Schiller’s words, that Kant had nothing 
to give to Goethe, mean, as Kihnemann understands them: 
Goethe did not need Kant’s philosophy for he already had 
it and lived it? Was this the further function of art, to 
reveal to us nature herself as the cosmic artist, uttering her 
meaning in living forms from the lowest types of being 
clear up to man? And did not Kant find man’s direct knowl- 
edge of the absolutely real in his recognition of the moral 
law, the categorical imperative? Virtue, the life of duty, 
is not merely a means to something ulterior, but is its own 
justification; man’s own self-perfecting is the highest Ought; 
the achievement of personality, itself the supreme fruition 
of nature, is our supreme duty. 

As moral agents we are free. We are not masters of what 
takes place or of what befalls us, but masters we can be 
and are of what each event in our life means to us. There is 
thus necessity in the event; Spinoza’s determination is here 
incontestable; but the worth of the event is determined by 
our will’s championship or rejection of it, in dutiful devo- 
tion to the moral ideal. So Siebeck points out the tragic 
instance of this in Faust: Gretchen’s attitude while in 
prison. “The chain of circumstances has involved her in 
love, in sin; but the resolution to entrust her final fate to 
God’s justice, whereby she is redeemed not only in appear- 
ance but really, springs out of the most personal depths of 
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her noble nature.’”’ —To Goethe, unlike Kant, this view of 
freedom does not imply a supersensible realm, but rather 
reveals the incapacity of mere mechanism to do justice to 
the living reality of nature in all its vast range. Here again 
the difference between Goethe and Schiller is evident: 
Schiller, and Kant also, depreciate the sensible to exalt the 
spiritual and noumenal; Goethe resists this Christian tend- 
ency and, in a more pagan spirit of naturalism, views the 
sensuous, the moral, and the aesthetic as all integral in the 
normal fruition of man, the full harmony of his being. 

So here is a philosophy that reads into Kant as it had read 
into or out of Spinoza, what itself demands and recognizes 
in man’s spirit and in nature. Reality reveals the same fun- 
damental character in living nature and in all true works of 
art and in the life of moral endeavor. These are but various 
versions of the one drama of nature. One should not in 
wholesale vagueness neglect the unique roles of the char- 
acters in this drama, nor again should one seek the meaning 
of the drama beyond itself, that is, beyond nature. It is its 
own justification; its divinity is immanent; its beauty inher- 
ent; its virtue, in the dutiful activity itself. 

Let us not, however, mistake this philosophy for a placid 
cult of nature. As in her own creation, so in art, so in moral 
effort, nature is inexhaustible. The perfect achievement of 
personality is an eternal task. In this sense, following 
Goethe’s dramatic monism, we may now say, ‘The play is 
the thing,” but as we say it, we recognize the tragic dignity 
that our life thus reveals. For Nature is inexhaustible, and 
art is long, and the moral enterprise never completely 
achieved. Already in 1774 the twenty-five year old Goethe, 
exalted by the sense of the nobility of tragic endeavor, had 
flung his challenge to the notion of infinite divine placidity, 
in his great poem Prometheus: 
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So didst thou think, 

I should weary of life, 
And fly to the desert, 
Because not all 
Blossoming dreams ripen? 
Here sit I and fashion 
Men in my image, 

A race to be like me, 
To suffer, to weep, 

To enjoy and rejoice, 
All disdainful of these. 
As I! 

We may follow the lead of Faust: “In the beginning was 
the dct.” In the beginning and all the way through: is not 
this the central thought of Goethe’s masterwork? It is not 
the having achieved, it is the achieving that matters. Less- 
ing’s noble words come to mind: “Did the Almighty, hold- 
ing in his right hand Truth, and in his left Search after 
Truth, deign to tender me the one I might prefer—in all 
humility, but without hesitation, I should request—Search 
after Truth.” This finality of truth Goethe realized, that 
real truth was beyond finality and inexhaustible, that only 
in eternal perfectibility is real perfection of truth or of any 


other value. This is the conviction of the dying Faust: 


Yes! to this thought I hold with firm persistence, 

The last result of wisdom stamps it true: 

He only earns his freedom and existence 

Who daily conquers them anew. 
There is a great passage in Wilhelm Meister, which has 
been suggested by Siebeck as a motto for Faust: ‘Man is 
blessed only as by his own boundless striving he sets his own 
limits.” 

So Goethe teaches us, as I have tried to interpret him 

elsewhere?: ‘““The worth of human life, as Faust comes to 
know it, is not in fervid enjoyment nor yet in thrilled or 


placid contemplation of past attainment, but in noble en- 


"In the chapter “The Devil in Modern Poetry,” in The Nature of Evil 
(New York, Macmillan, 1931). 
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deavor and high hazard. . . . Only this perception of the 


eternal worth of high endeavor can exalt the fleeting mo- 


ment and seal it with eternal worth . . . an ideal forever 
real because never completely attained, and a grace forever 
blessing because never quite deserved.’ Here is the mystery 
and the marvel of the spiritual life: man reveals his limits 


- but also his self-transcendence in aspiration. Man does not 


stake his fate on the external event, nor yet disdain it in its 
worship of some Supernature: but the event itself is preg- 
nant with its own vaster meaning, ennobled and exalted by 
its own Beyond. So the Mystical Choir sings at the close 
of Faust: 


The unattainable 
Here grows to event.... 


This sense, humble yet exalting, of the inexhaustible per- 
fection with which we are yet one in principle: is not this the 
essence of piety and likewise the dynamic of all creative 
achievement? So Goethe declared: “Only religious men can 
be creative.”” And so again in his poem on The Divine: 


Hail to the unknown 
Higher presences 

Whom we divine: 

May man be like them, 
And his acts teach us 

To meet them in faith... . 
But man can accomplish,— 
Man alone,—the impossible; 
He discriminates, 

Chooses and judges; 

To the fleeting moment 

He gives duration. 


So again at the end of Iphigenia in Tauris: Thoas hesitates 
before the noble decision. Iphigenia urges him: 
For doing good, one needs no thinking over. 


Thoas: Indeed so often good but leads to evil. 
Iphigenia: Distrust alone the good to evil turns. 
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This then is the true Realm of Ends: in it nothing is final 
and conclusive, and again nothing is a mere means to some 
ulterior, final end, but each stage is justified in its own ac- 
tivity as fertile and creative present. Goethe heard in all 
nature what one far greater than Goethe had uttered in the 
language of religion: “My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work.” Renan interpreted Goethe’s conception of God as 
inexhaustible, creative perfectibility: ‘‘a Divinity ever be- 
ing achieved by man’s intelligent endeavor toward perfec- 
tion, by the very trend or nisus of the universe.” 2To Goethe 
this truth of man’s inexhaustible career was not a mere 
doctrine to teach: he thought it, he sang it, he lived it out. 
For it has rightly been said that, great as was Goethe’s 
work, his greatest masterpiece was his life. It was a life of 
rich and varied culture, the fullest expression of all the mani- 
fold energies, perceptions, emotions, and ideals of the mod- 
ern spirit. But it was far from a perfect life, nor a con- 
tented life, nor scarcely happy. “I can affirm,” he said in 
1824, “that during the whole of my seventy-five years I have 
not had four weeks of genuine happiness. It is but the per- 
petual rolling of a rock that must be raised up again for- 
ever.” This is Goethe in a depressed moment. I cite him 
here deliberately to gain balance in the portrayal of the 
man. Yet this is not the characteristic note, as Goethe’s 
works witness. It was not pain that distressed Goethe, nor 
failure, nor frustration, but rather instability of effort, or 
the hazard of stagnation. 

The gloom of young Arthur Schopenhauer was so intense 
as to cast a gray veil over the gay brilliance of Weimar’s 
social life and to impress even benign sages like Wieland. 
But though Goethe was personally attached to Schopen- 
hauer, the young pessimist’s gloom and wails did not im- 
press or upset Goethe’s active serenity. Wiser in his judg- 
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_ ment was Spinoza, he thought, in his resolution not to abuse 


and ridicule the emotions and actions of men, but to under- 
stand them. So Goethe told Schopenhauer: 


To what end should man strive on earth? 
To know the world, not scorn its worth. 


In response to Schopenhauer’s request for a ‘“‘sentiment”’ 


-in his autograph album, Goethe, in memory of many friendly 


conversations, wrote the following concise judgment on the 
young man’s pessimistic view of life: 

The joy of thine own worth to know, 

Worth to the world thou must bestow. 
This couplet, needless to say, did not convert the philosopher 
of gloom; yet Schopenhauer valued it so highly that he tore 
out all the other leaves in his album and left only Goethe’s 
page in its single dignity. These two couplets are of out- 
standing interest, summing up as they do Goethe’s philoso- 
phy: its theoretical, naturalistic serenity and its practical, 
heroic fruitfulness. To these two may I, in closing, add a 
third, likewise a sage counsel to a young pessimist, to Adam 
von Doss, one of Schopenhauer’s disciples: ‘“The good Lord 
has indeed created the nut, but he has not also cracked it.”’ 

RADOSLAV ANDREA TSANOFF. 


II 
GOETHE AND LITERARY CRITICISM 


OETHE is the supreme example in modern literature 
of the genius whose works are so many aspects of a 
rich and dramatic personal career. It is sometimes said that 
Boswell’s Life is Johnson’s greatest work, Lockhart’s Life 
Scott’s greatest work, but Goethe was his own Boswell, his 
own Lockhart, and how much more besides! His oft- 
quoted remark that his works were “fragments of a great 
confession” points us to the biography behind the poetry, 
and the abundant evidence we have for every phase of his 
life has enabled scholars to place each fragment in its con- 
text. The present discussion is concerned, necessarily in a 
very hasty way, with the literary part of this context, with 
the poet’s attitude toward the literature which meant most 
to him. But we cannot separate the literature from the 
life. Occasionally, indeed, a great spirit keeps to his books. 

Such a situation is implied in Landor’s epigram: 

I strove with none, for none was worth my strife; 
Nature I loved, and next to Nature, Art; 
I warmed both hands before the fire of life,— 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 
Here the fire of life burns on the hearth of a library, and 
the aged poet celebrates his withdrawal from a world in 
which many things are irrelevant to his view both of ‘“‘na- 
ture” and of “art.” But an even greater man would find 
many things worth his strife, and would wrestle with this 
world for its blessing as Jacob wrestled with the angel. 
The figure is Goethe’s; he uses it when he tells how he won 
84 
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insight from Herder at Strasburg. He does not counsel a 


. retirement to the merely contemplative life, but catches the 


notes of an angelic chorus: “Whosoever is unflagging in 
his striving forever, him we can redeem.” 

Our present task is not to study Goethe’s “‘sources,” sur- 
vey his reading, or appraise his scholarship. The poet does 


- not read for the sake of mere imitation or erudition. Rather 


he appropriates books; he seizes on them and assimilates 
them. They are wrought into a program of self-culture, 
but not into a set curriculum. When Faust sets about trans- 
lating the Gospel of John into his beloved German, he 
pauses at the first sentence, ‘In the beginning was the 
logos.” Surely, he argues, this cannot mean, “In the begin- 
ning was the word.” The word is not to be rated so highly. 
Nor is it accurate to say, “In the beginning was the 
thought.” Is it thought which works and creates? Rather 
it is power, or better still, the deed itself. Faust then writes 
with confidence, “In the beginning was the deed.” Surely it 
is not forcing matters to read into this passage Goethe’s 
conviction that the heritage of European culture is living 
and dynamic. 

What from your fathers’ heritage is lent, 

Earn it anew, to really possess it! 

This eagerness to put great literature to work is one of 
the most striking aspects of Goethe’s quest for culture. 
To American ears the word unfortunately suggests some- 
thing snobbish and superior. To Goethe it meant more 
than we can say, but perhaps it would not be far wrong to 
describe it as meaning a way of life which would give full 
play to his magnificent powers. Steadily, even ruthlessly, 
Goethe strove toward this end. He was moreover the first 
and the greatest genius to work under the conditions im- 
posed by the modern world. He lived through three gen- 
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erations of increasing complexity and confusion; he saw — 
the break-up of the old ideals of Reason which had ruled the 
Enlightenment, and he saw too the dubious triumph of Ro- 
manticism. His world imposed on him the problem of 
selecting and organizing the multifarious details of life; 
his versatility exposed him to the full impact of the new 
forces let loose in Western Europe. One example out of 
many will illustrate his situation. When he was in Sicily 
the landscape brought back to him the Phaeacian episode 
in the Odyssey, and he began to plan a drama on the sub- 
ject of Nausicaa. From this point a Renaissance poet would 
have stuck to his Homer and his Greek dramatists. But 
Goethe looked out again at the rich vegetation of Sicily and 
began to ponder one of his favorite scientific ideas, that of 
the primordial plant. Whereupon he complains in one of 
his letters: 


My pet poetical purpose was obstructed; the garden of Alcinous 
vanished altogether—a real garden of the world had taken its place. 
Why is it that we moderns have so little concentration of mind? Why is 
it that we are thus tempted to make demands which we cannot possibly 


fulfil? 

In the adjustment of these conflicting claims the modern 
man needs all the help that poets and critics can give him. 
But here we must note a divergence between Goethe and the 
Anglo-Saxon mind. We are likely to think of the struggle 
among interests as moral in a narrow sense. We call for 
some evangelist to give us a four-square gospel, and there 
we stand. The Anglo-Saxon goes into the moral fight 
doggedly and truculently; Goethe went into it with gusto 
and a free swing, ‘‘rejoicing as a strong man to run a race.” 
Hence the notion of Goethe as pagan and egoist which has 
had wide currency in Great Britain and America. He was 
not always at a high tension morally, and Carlyle’s attempt 
to make him into the modern equivalent of a Hebrew 
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prophet touches only one side of his genius. ‘Close thy 
' Byron, open thy Goethe,” cries Carlyle as he tries to sep- 
arate the sheep from the goats. But Goethe himself recog- 
nized no such division, and opened his Byron as well as his 
Shakespeare and his Homer. Again, the ruthlessness of 
Goethe’s quest for culture confronts us in the opening lines 
-of In Memoriam: 
I held it truth, with him who sings 

To one clear harp in divers tones, 


That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 


But who shall so forecast the years 
And find in loss a gain to match? 
Or reach a hand thro’ time to catch 

The far-off interest of tears? 


Tennyson himself tells us that the first stanza refers to 
Goethe. The Englishman is too sentimental or too con- 
stant to sacrifice a past to a future. Among our poets only 
Arnold, in his Memorial Verses and Stanzas in Memory of 
the Author of Obermann, has given memorable expression 
to his sense of Goethe’s triumph over the problems of mod- 
ern life. Arnold’s profound comments contrast Goethe’s 
detached calm with the world-weariness of the younger gen- 
eration. Although they apply strictly only to the Goethe of 
the last period, nevertheless the contrast between the apostle 
of European culture and the Victorian who is wrestling with 
a problem and looking for a gospel is well pointed. 

It follows that Goethe has a natural, unaffected, and 
healthy attitude toward literature. There are, as we shall 
see, touches of feverish zeal in the literary enthusiasms of 
his youth; there are blind spots and fits of exclusiveness in 
his middle period; there are strange valuations, and, it seems 
to us, mistakes in judgment. But Goethe as a reader and 
a critic is never musty, or affected, or insincere. His interest 
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in abstract truth is always very moderate, and he never 
troubles to set down an elaborate critical system. Aesthetic 
principles came to his attention chiefly as he found them 
embodied in works of art which interested him. He suc- 
ceeded in being tolerant without being flabby or amiable. 


Tennyson shrewdly remarked of him that he always said : 


the best he could about an author. Since he seldom (except 
perhaps in his middle period) took over-sharp positions on 
critical issues, he was not confronted by the yawning gap 
between literary criticism and literary creation which opens 
up for the judicial critic and the dogmatist. The “New 
Humanists” of our own time say much that Goethe would 
agree with, but their contention that virtually all modern 
literature is spiritually unsound would give him pause. They 
do not tell the modern poet how to use books. They are 
too much inclined to judge a writer merely by his expressed 
opinions about literature; they are, indeed, more interested 
in critics than in authors. Goethe's criticism, on the other 
hand, is free of the curse of the academic. To unite criti- 
cism and creation as he did is truly to play the part of “‘phy- 
sician to the iron age.”’ In order to understand history, said 
he, we have to live through history; and Germany could 
hope to have sound literary criticism only so far as she had 
aliterature. This attitude Goethe nicknamed ‘‘productive.” 
Thus he describes the impact of the work of the Persian 
poet Hafiz upon him about 1815: “I had to take a pro- 
ductive attitude toward it, for otherwise I could not have 
maintained myself in the presence of such a powerful phe- 
nomenon. The effect was too intense.” That is, criticism 
for Goethe was not merely a matter of framing neat opin- 
ions about literature, or airing good ideas which happened 
to occur to him; rather it meant assimilation and mastery 
of irresistible influences—influences so powerful that they 
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_ forced him to take a position toward them. An expression 
- of Emerson’s may help us out here. In the words of great 
_ men, we read in the essay on Self-Reliance, our own thoughts 
come back to us with a certain alienated majesty. Goethe 
strove to naturalize this alienated majesty, to make it his 
own familiar possession. The origins of his poetry and his 
criticism lie close together. He said that he wrote “‘occa- 
sional poetry’? and we may add that he wrote also ‘“‘occa- 
sional criticism’’—not “‘occasional’’ in the sense of ‘“‘casual,”’ 
but in the sense that it was a response to his own imperative 
needs. 

In the long run, Goethe never let a literary dogma lure 
him away from a workable half-truth, or rather from com- 
plementary half-truths. Such a set of half-truths appears 
in the old debate on originality versus imitation. The rela- 
tion of the young poet to the great geniuses who have gone 
before had interested literary critics in the early Renais- 
sance, and the subject attracted special attention in the 
eighteenth century. The leaders of the Storm and Stress 
movement in Germany never tired of urging the genius to 
be himself. In the midst of convention and imitation, the 
true genius would return to the primordial source of inspira- 
tion within. He would imitate, not the works of nature, 
but nature at work. ‘This gospel had been set forth bril- 
liantly by the aged poet of the Night Thoughts, Edward 
Young, in his Conjectures on Original Composition (1759), 
which was translated and admired in Germany, though it is 
not to be thought of as a primary source of the doctrine. 
Young provided catch words and telling phrases: 


He that imitates the divine Iliad does not imitate Homer, but he who 
takes the same method which Homer took for arriving at a capacity of 
accomplishing a work so great. 

Thyself so reverence, as to prefer the native growth of thy own mind to 
the richest import from abroad, 
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Goethe sometimes says things to the same effect: 


Not in Rome, in Magna Graecia, but in your own heart is joy to be found. 


He applies the doctrine of originality on a national scale: 

The whole world, extensive as it is, is only an expanded fatherland, and 

will, if looked at aright, be able to give us no more than what our home soil 
can endow us with also. 
But a difference in emphasis immediately appears. Goethe, 
under the influence of Herder, sees poetry not merely as the 
spontaneous outburst of an isolated soul, but as the natural 
outgrowth of an individuality which uses for its own ends 
the rich inheritance of culture and tradition. To belittle 
learning rightly used would be to belittle the food we eat 
and the air we breathe. ‘There is no clash of issues here, 
but rather the problem of a working adjustment. The 
question of originality versus imitation as it was posed in 
Goethe’s day called for tact rather than dialectical subtlety. 
Against the mechanical imitation of the neo-classicists it 
was necessary to present one front; against the robustious 
fellows who proclaimed themselves invincibly original it 
was necessary to present another. 

It is characteristic of Goethe’s career that he almost 
always found the teachers he needed, in science, literature, 
and the fine arts. During the months when he sat at the 
feet of Herder in Strasburg, he was learning how a poet 
might rightly draw inspiration from the literature of the 
past. Herder was an enthusiast for the primitive. He 
had learned from older contemporaries the gospel of a 
return to nature. But the modern way of returning to 
nature is not to reject tradition altogether, but to seek the 
recovery of an uncontaminated tradition. It was in this 
spirit that the early Renaissance had exalted Greek litera- 
ture; it was in this spirit that the leaders of the Reforma- 
tion had tried to return to the very letter of the Bible. And 
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to Goethe’s generation, the generation which came after the 


_ Enlightenment, the Renaissance itself offered a great tradi- 


tion to which ardent youth might return. The enthusiasts 
of the late eighteenth century were continuing the quest for 
an art which should be not merely artistic, but the original 
and authentic utterance of humanity. Their gallery of 


- originals may seem to us fantastic and uncritical—folksong 


in general, Homer, Shakespeare, Ossian, the Old Testa- 
ment. The list might be extended. Goethe would have 
added about the year 1772 the poet Pindar and the archi- 
tect of Strasburg Cathedral, Erwin of Steinbach. A move- 
ment like the Storm and Stress depends largely on the power 
of great names and watchwords to evoke enthusiasm. In 
the literary projects of this period Goethe does not turn 
merely to the obscure and naive, but to the careers of 
prophets and founders; he plans to dramatize the careers 
of Caesar, Prometheus, Mahomet, and Socrates. The story 
of Werther, the greatest of sentimental novels, presents a 
hero who longs to get back to the well-spring of being, and 
is tragically at odds with the modern world, but who at 
the same time sees life through the medium of literature. 
He is dominated in the first part of the story by idyllic 
visions evoked by Homer, in the last part .by the vague, 
stormy, and swelling rhetoric of Ossian. One side of late 
eighteenth-century literature was eclectic and cosmopolitan. 
Minor writers in England, for example, tried to compound 
poetry by combining themes and suggestions from the most 
diverse sources—‘“‘to mingle Attic art with Shakespeare’s 
fire,” as one of them put it. This was of course mere dilet- 
tantism, but a parallel development in Goethe’s career de- 
rives from the literary cosmopolitanism which Herder ex- 
pounded to him at Strasburg. Strasburg Cathedral itself 
represented this rich diversity for the young Goethe, but one 
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of his biographers suggests another symbol, likewise drawn 
from architecture. George Brandes tells us that when he 
stood before St. Mark’s in Venice, uniting the antique, the 
Gothic, and the oriental, he involuntarily murmured to him- 
self, ““Goethe.’’ The Goethe of later years would have been 
shocked by the comparison; in his account of his Italian 
journey he condemns St. Mark’s as tasteless and barbarous. 
Yet Brandes gives us here, with some exaggeration, an 
important truth about the poet. In the 1770’s Goethe was 
on the road which led to the proclamation of the Schlegels 
that romantic poetry is inclusive and universal, and to his 
own doctrine of “world literature.” 

But even among these universalities the soul must have 
a home. Starting from the artificial French culture into 
which he was initiated at Leipzig, Goethe has got out into 
the open, and formulates literary plans with a daring which 
reminds us of Bacon’s famous saying, “I have taken all 
knowledge to be my province.”” The Renaissance was one 
of the great foci for Goethe and his comrades of the Storm 
and Stress. But the Renaissance was also the period of 
heightened national feeling. In all this welter of themes, 
those which were both Renaissance and German took the 
strongest hold on the poet, and came so close to him that he 
hid his concern with them even from his master Herder. 


I most carefully concealed from him my interest in certain subjects 
which had rooted themselves within me, and were, little by little, mold- 
ing themselves into poetic form. These were Gotz von Berlichingen and 
Faust. The biography of the former had seized my inmost heart. The 
figure of a rude, well-meaning self-helper, in a wild anarchical time, 
awakened my deepest sympathy. The significant puppet-show fable of 
the latter resounded and vibrated many-toned within me. I too had 
wandered about in all sorts of science, and had early enough been led 
to see its vanity. I had, moreover, tried all sorts of ways in real life, 
and had always returned more unsatisfied and troubled. 


The stormy and nebulous passions of the youthful genius 
center about the subjects that have both a deeply national 
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and a deeply personal appeal. The fervent poetry of a 


_ writer like Klopstock had presented a sentimental Protestant 


soul in vacuo. ‘The young Goethe had admired Klopstock, 
and inherited from his pietistic tradition the conception of 
a highly subjective and confessional poetry couched in free 
rhythms. But this poetry, he thought, should be embodied 


- in significant matter; it should work upon and in the stuff 


of tradition. Goethe’s incorrigible preference for the con- 
crete over the abstract appears in this period, and in a sense 
determines his whole career. The ideal of a concrete, con- 
centrated, and poignant poetry is clearly present to him, 
and keeps him from the worst excesses of the Storm and 
Stress. He has his moments of titanic rebelliousness and 
romantic ecstasy, but at heart he is moderate and humane. 
He hears the thunder of the wheels of Pindar’s chariot, 
but the next moment the homely accents of the man on the 
street reach his ear. In his romantic historical drama, Gotz 
von Berlichingen, we do not find the rant and chaos of the 
Storm and Stress. The principle that governs the play is 
variety, and many of the scenes are filled with humorous 
realism and common sense. The drama is in some respects 
as bourgeois as one of Scott’s novels. Even Werther, the 
delight of all the sentimentalists of Western Europe during 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century, achieved its ef- 
fects because it was deeply rooted in the bourgeois life of 
the time; it was specific, homely, and palpable, whereas the 
typical sentimental story was vague, pretentious, and im- 
palpable. And the greatest work of the period, the early 
Faust, shows in the highest degree the same concentration 
and poignancy. The central theme of the original Faust 
story, the reaction of devout Protestantism to the profane 
learning of the Renaissance, was the pact between Faust 
and the devil. Goethe did not undervalue the advantage 
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a poet enjoys in linking his work with a theme deeply em- 


bedded in the consciousness of the folk. But he made the 
historical context his own. It was the plasticity of the 
theme that attracted him. He planned a great sequence 
which should be in some way a synthesis of all his youthful 
moods—cynicism, pessimism, free humor, piety, exaltation, 
love, and despair. It was inevitable that the theological 
side of the legend should be subordinated to the human, 
and it is significant that the incomplete version of Faust 
which dates from the early years at Weimar should be 
concerned with the tragedy of Gretchen. Here again, the 
theme has points of contact with sentimental fiction and 
middle-class life. Against the background of a provincial 
German town is set a tragedy so profound and simple as 
far to transcend the violence of Storm and Stress or the 
delicacies of sentimentalism. In the later text of the prison- 
scene occurs a line which might serve as one of the touch- 
stones of poetry. Bayard Taylor translates it inadequately: 


Mankind’s collective woe o’erwhelms me here. 


To use a passage from Wordsworth of which this line 
reminds me, we hear in this supreme scene and in the whole 
Gretchen story, 


The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh, nor grating; though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. 


German archaism, the humanitarian feeling of the eight- 
eenth century, and Goethe’s own experience converge here 
to produce not only the greatest work of this period, but 
his highest achievement in tragedy. The result shows how 
out of influence comes something more than influence. The 
very word “tragedy” may give us pause. Nothing is more 
characteristic of Goethe than the way he cuts across any 
traditional classification of literary works by types. Gétz is 
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Storm and Stress drama with a difference, Werther the 


_ sentimental novel with a difference, while Faust bursts the 


bonds of any formal definition of tragedy. 
Romantic ages show a decided preference for youthful 
poets. About the complexity and vividness of Goethe’s 


_ early work there hovers a charm which seems incomparable, 
_ a “first fine careless rapture.” But his spirit traveled almost 


incalculable distances from the year 1775, when he left his 
native Frankfurt for the tiny provincial capital of Weimar, 
up to his death in 1832, and though we find no short span of 
time in all those decades which surpasses in significance the 
period 1772-1776, there is never the shock of an anti- 
climax. Goethe always looked back on his own past with 
the keenest interest, but he never yielded to the sentimental 
longing to get back to that past and settle down there. On 
the other hand, he did not make the dramatic but insincere 
gesture of breaking sharply with his past. Amazing shifts 
in his literary opinions and practices appear, but there is 
never a break in his integrity. We may try to explain these 
changes by pointing out that his interests became more and 
more social and practical, that his studies in the fine arts 
and in natural science had important effects on his literary 
work, that the age changed and that he changed with it, 
that important new loves and friendships appeared, espe- 
cially his attachment to Frau von Stein and his alliance 
with Schiller. The change can be partly described in terms 
of his standards and preferences in the arts. If the spirit 
of the earlier period finds its commentary in Shakespeare, 
the homely plays of the Nuremberg shoemaker Hans Sachs, 
and the Dutch and Flemish genre painters, the spirit of the 
middle period may be symbolized by the stately figures of 
classical drama and sculpture. 

Here, as so often happened, Goethe’s personal needs 
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coincided with what the age had to offer him. After his 
establishment at Weimar he became more and more con- 
cerned with what we may somewhat heavily call problems 
of organization. The poet in his imaginative activity, the 
plastic artist in his study of the infinite variations of form 
and color, the politician who is working to build a state, 
the scientist in his quest for types and principles—all of these 
must somehow find unity. Goethe could at times rest satis- 
fied with the varied pattern of things that are in a sense one 
because they are all in a life. Thus, in his autobiography 
Dichtung und W ahrheit, he tells us of an exciting period in 
his boyhood at Frankfurt when he was deeply interested at 
the same time in his love-affair with Gretchen and in the 
coronation ceremonies of the Holy Roman Empire. The 
two themes are set off against one another like separate lines 
of plot-action in an Elizabethan play. But even of Gétz in 
its original form Goethe tells us: 

I indeed perceived that in my attempt to renounce unity of time and 
place, I had also infringed upon that higher unity which is so much 
the more required. . . . This defect, or rather this culpable superfluity, 

I soon perceived, since the nature of my poetry always impelled me to 

unity. 

As we pass into the Weimar period, this demand for unity 
becomes more insistent, and is reénforced in many ways. 

I have said that the late eighteenth century was eclectic, 
that it looked backward to various ages and models, and 
worked out diverse routes by which modern man could re- 
cover aesthetic inspiration. While Herder was preaching 
Shakespeare, Homer, and Ossian, Winckelmann was exalt- 
ing as the model of true art the ‘noble simplicity and tran- 
quil grandeur” of the Greeks. The neo-classical standards 
which had spread from France all over western Europe in 
the age of Louis XIV were Latin rather than Greek; 
Winckelmann’s Hellenism had the freshness and the sense 
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of re-discovery which are necessary to enlist disciples and 
evoke their enthusiasm. One of the most interesting of 
Goethe’s early poems, The Wanderer, gives this approach 
to classical antiquity: a weary traveler meets a young mother 
with her child at her breast, and she leads him up a hill to 
her hut amid the ruins of an ancient temple, where he finds 


- rest and refreshment. To the youthful poet the broken 


columns of the temple of Venus and the simple domestic 
scene alike signify the genius of nature. The composition 
points forward to the later Goethe; the story of humanity 
is to be spelled out in the alphabet of Greek sculpture and 
architecture. Abrupt and passionate impulses are to be 
subdued to the aesthetic principles set forth by Winckel- 
mann. The ideal of tranquillity (Stille or sometimes 
Friede) becomes central, sometimes conceived of as peace 
after the storms of life, sometimes as a superb detachment 
unshaken by those storms. To this are added the ideal of 
generality of meaning which requires that a statue shall 
represent man, not a man, and the further ideal of limitation 
in form, which requires that the artist shall shun the vague 
and the fragmentary. The symbol of this art is not a genre 
picture or a Gothic ruin, but a snow-white marble statue, or 
a building in the neo-classical style of Palladio. 

In a genius of lesser power such a restriction of the scope 
of art would mean a cold formalism, or a sickly and senti- 
mental longing for a vanished past. The statues are blood- 
less, the forms rigid. How different is this after all from 
the stiff standards of neo-classicism? Goethe, it must be 
said, does not entirely escape the dangers of this position. 
But it is always a way of life, not an alphabet of types or 
forms, which he seeks. ‘The ancient model must be appro- 
priated and realized, not merely followed in externals. 
Occasionally Goethe, like the Renaissance admirers of an- 
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tiquity, is forced into an attitude of excessive humility; we 
are the epigoni, the puny heirs of a great tradition. “Yet 
it is a fine thing to be an imitator of Homer, even the last 
one.” This road led Goethe to Rome, as the great reposi- 
tory of classical antiquity, the medium through which Greek 
culture was transmitted to the modern world. But this 
movement of Goethe’s genius cannot be described merely as 
the quest of an abstract ideal. It was in a sense racial; 
Goethe inherited it not only from his father, whose youth- 
ful tour of Italy was the great event of his life, but from 
those generations of northern poets—Chaucer and the 
minnesingers and many others—who found color and clarity 
south of the Alps. It was not really an escape from his 
age, but rather almost disappointingly of his age. Goethe’s 
experience in Italy was the experience of the eighteenth 
century, far more memorable and important, but neverthe- 
less in line with the Italy which travelers had found before 
him. They too had neglected Florence, had made much of 
Bologna’s examples of Palladian architecture, and had ex- 
alted Rome. They too had ignored the “‘springtime of art” 
in Italy, and had admired the dignity and tranquillity of the 
later Raphael. The student or reader of English litera- 
ture will find it an initiation in aesthetic theory to compare 
Browning’s Italy with Goethe’s. The subject invites me 
into a path which I cannot follow. Suffice it to say that in 
the period of the Italian journey Goethe is chiefly occupied 
in trying to organize his observations in a scientific and 
critical way. Much of his work at this time is on the 
border-line between science and art. He views Italian cul- 
ture as a natural growth, and his study and practice in draw- 
ing and painting lead him to his long preoccupation with 
optics. He even tells us that since literary criticism had not 
given him a broad enough basis for literary creation, he was 
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:- seeking deeper foundations in natural science. Italy was to 


give him, he hoped, not merely models but principles and 


methods. 

These principles were not applied in a direct and rigid 
manner in his most important poetry. His nominally classi- 
cal pieces are landmarks but not culminating points in his 


- career. He planned a Homeric epic, the Achilleis, as a kind 


of link between the Iliad and the Odyssey, and in spite of 
Schiller’s advice insisted on a close imitation of the Homeric 
style, but the work did not ‘“‘go on kindling,” and only one 
canto was completed. The Helena fragment, written on 
the model of Greek tragedy, was taken up into the larger 
unity of Faust. The Roman Elegies remain as the most 
accurate expression in verse of the moods recorded in the 
Italian journal and letters. But all this was caviare to the 
general. More important and characteristic are the works 
in which the subsidence of the Storm and Stress impulses 
can be clearly observed, so that the modern speaks through 
ancient forms. Goethe’s most important works do not fall 
neatly into given years; they mature slowly through consid- 
erable periods of time, and respond gradually and inevi- 
tably, though not always consistently, to the changes in his 
personality. Thus the drama of Egmont was begun in 
Frankfurt and finished twelve years later in Rome. The 
subject points us back to Goethe’s youth: German nation- 
alism was stirred by the struggle of the homely Nether- 
landers against the rigid and arrogant Spanish rule; and 
the patriot Egmont, with his tragic error of judgment, has 
some connection with the romantic hero who is the victim 
of his own temperament. This theme could not possibly be 
classicized; the change in Goethe appears in the calm, al- 
most undramatic way in which the subject is treated. More 
eloquent of the transition is [phigenie, also finished in Rome 
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as a re-working of an earlier prose version. Here Goethe 
takes up the great theme of the sorrows of the house of 
Tantalus, which has moved the imagination of dramatists 
from Aeschylus to Eugene O'Neill. The sins of the 
fathers have been visited upon the children; Iphigenia has 
found shelter as a priestess in the Crimea; Orestes has run 
mad after he has avenged on his mother the murder of his 
father. A curse descends from generation to generation; 
ancient tragedy and modern science would agree that mourn- 
ing becomes Iphigenia as well as her sister Electra. But 
Goethe is a modern and a humanitarian; he does not accept 
the ancient doctrine of hereditary guilt. The optimism of 
the eighteenth century keeps him from plunging his char- 
acters into hopeless catastrophe, and tells him that the 
situation may be redeemed by the virtue of the heroine. 
Back of the stately poses and majestic verse lurks an inten- 
tion to save mankind from the worst that fate might do. 
Orestes is cured, and virtue rewarded. When Goethe was 
at Bologna he saw a picture of St. Agatha after the manner 
of Raphael, which, he said, reminded him of his own Iphi- 
genia. Christian rather than pagan art best illustrates his 
humanitarian drama. Later, at the height of his classicism, 
he came to feel that art could express the moral only through 
the sensuous, and disapproved of his own drama because, 
as he said, it had more soul than body. The third play of 
this period, Tasso, obviously connects with the Italian jour- 
ney in its subject, and with neo-classicism, rather than: clas- 
sicism, in its manner. The theme of the sensitive court poet 
Tasso driven to frenzy and madness by the hostility of a 
prosaic world might earlier have been treated in the manner 
of Werther, but Goethe chooses to deal with it by balancing 
in eighteenth-century fashion Vernunft against Schwar- 
merei, “sense” against “‘sensibility.” The characters are 
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formal and elegant, and there is surprisingly little Italian 
color. Goethe not only accepts eighteenth-century optimism 
by suggesting that Tasso may struggle through to ration- 
ality and happiness, but he also accepts in essentials the 
formal code of the eighteenth-century court, humanized by 
_ good taste and sympathy. Common to all these dramas is 
. the hopeful and conciliatory attitude toward human nature 
and human fate. Goethe could no longer say at this time, 
““Mankind’s collective woe o’erwhelms me here.” There is 
also a tendency to present characters of a high degree of 
generality; Iphigenia is the tender strength of womanhood, 
and Tasso not so much the actual author of the Jerusalem 
Delivered as the malcontent poet par excellence. Along with 
this goes an almost uniform decrease in concrete and char- 
acteristic detail. Egmont necessarily keeps much local color, 
but [phigenie is played against the background of a classical 
temple, like the French tragedies of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and Tasso does not make full use of Goethe’s experi- 
ences in Italy. 

The middle stage of Goethe’s journey is best known to 
the general reader through Hermann und Dorothea. This 
most delightful poem is written in classical hexameters, and 
divided into books named after the nine Muses; it treats 
humble life with Homeric simplicity and dignity, and with a 
rigid observance of the unities of time, place, and action. 
Critics who are out of sympathy with Goethe’s classical ex- 
periments sometimes judge it severely; it is cold, says Pro- 
fessor Robertson; it is a mere literary pastime, says the 
Italian philosopher Croce. The interesting fact remains 
that it is the one long poem of Goethe’s which is at the same 
time popular and in some sense classical. Goethe’s Vic- 
torian biographer, George Henry Lewes, thought it his 
most perfect work. The poem may be described as an idyll 
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of German domesticity, but I think it would be inaccurate to 
say that we have here just homely matter poured into the 
alien mold of the hexameter. In the peaceful life of the 
German burgher, the prudential virtues were prized above 
everything else. It was not a life of vague aspirations and 
loose ends, and it knew progress, if at all, only under the 
form of Tennyson’s essentially bourgeois description of 
freedom, as it 


slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent. 


An enlightened and dignified bourgeois view of life, purified 
of pettiness and stupidity, would have points of contact with 
what we may call a classical view, though I would not wish 
to be understood as saying that they are identical. Goethe 
seems to have felt that the classical and the bourgeois came 
close enough together to give him artistic congruity. Her- 
mann und Dorothea, then, is a skilful adaptation of a special 
theme to the exacting standards of formal classicism, and 
such an adaptation was possible only because of some kind 
of pre-established harmony between form and content. 
Goethe kept out of his poem both the sentimentalism which 
tended to melt down all form into a mere flux of feeling, and 
the romanticism which, as in Faust, tended to break out of 
bounds. Hermann und Dorothea has something in common 
with the pastoral, the artificial epic, and the middle-class 
drama of the age, but cannot be classified under any of these 
types. As in all neo-classical work, the subject is carefully 
restricted. The worthies of the little Rhineland town where 
the action is laid know the French Revolution only because 
a throng of homeless fugitives streams along the high road 
nearby. The youth Hermann sees among them the noble 
girl Dorothea, and she is drawn into the charmed circle of 
the peaceful community. The problems of life are simpli- 
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fied, and Goethe lets us imagine for the nonce that such 
happily closed cycles of existence are to be found amid the 
confusion of the modern world. 

The famous friendship and alliance between Goethe and 
Schiller is partly a cause, partly a confirmation and illustra- 
tion, of Goethe’s classicism. To simplify a very complex 
_ situation, we may say that the main current of Goethe’s 
genius set toward sensible actualities, Schiller’s toward the 
abstract, the ideal, and the rhetorical. The difference was 
memorably expounded by Schiller himself, the more articu- 
late and systematic critic of the two, and his account of 
Goethe’s genius is of the first importance because it reacted 
directly on Goethe’s own conception of his work. Never 
have criticism and creation been more closely allied. Goethe 
expected the critic to bring him not a static creed or explana- 
tion after the fact, but a set of suggestions and directions 
which he could apply in the future. In the famous essay 
On Naive and Sentimental Poetry, Schiller made a distinc- 
tion between the naive genius who finds his ideal ready to 
hand in the nature actually present to him, and thus pro- 
duces a simple and objective art, and the sentimental genius 
who is at a remove from his desire, and projects in poetry 
the ideal which he does not find in nature. Goethe is then, 
Schiller thinks, the most naive of modern poets, the most 
direct and objective. But for the modern poet, he adds, 
complete naiveté is impossible; the complexities of our civ- 
ilization cannot be set aside. Thus the return to classical 
antiquity is along a romantic path; when one longs for the 
classical one is romantic. In The Gods of Greece Schiller 
looks back to a lost world of beauty: 


Where art thou, beauteous world of story? 
Fair morning of a vanished day! 

Alas, the magic of thine ancient glory 
Lives only in the poet’s lay.! 


1Calvin Thomas’s translation. 
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The mysterious child Mignon in Wilhelm Meister sings the 
famous song, “Know ye the land,” in which Goethe’s long- 
ing for Italy is most memorably expressed. We note the 
classic grace and firmness of the structure, but we note also 
the exotic foliage, the mountain landscape, the “addition of 
strangeness to beauty” in the description of classical archi- 
tecture and sculpture. The total effect is unmistakably 
romantic. In a relatively simple culture like that of the 
Homeric poems, or in a culture artificially simplified, like 
that of Hermann und Dorothea, complete preoccupation 
with what is immediately given may be called naive or 
classical. But in a complex culture such single-mindedness 
is impossible. In other words, the door is opened for the 
bewildering complexity of Faust. ‘Two souls dwell within 
my breast,” cries Goethe’s hero. Faust’s temperament is 
“sentimental” in Schiller’s sense, and the poet-critic brings 
out in his aesthetic writings tendencies and principles already 
implicit in Goethe’s character and work. 

Not that the critical principles fully account for the 
poetry. We see that theory and practice were not com- 
pletely adjusted when we remember that Goethe resumed 
Faust during the Italian period and the years immediately 
following (1788-1790), and that he took up the work 
again during the years of his association with Schiller 
(1797-1805). His preoccupation with Homeric style leads 
him to speak with self-conscious depreciation of the north- 
ern, the Germanic Faust. In his correspondence with Schil- 
ler he calls the poem a “barbaric composition,” a ‘“‘trage- 
laph” (goat-stag). In verses once designed to stand at the 
end of Faust I he asks, “‘Who delights to describe the chaos 
of feeling, when the path leads him onward to clarity? 
Closed be the limited cycle of barbarism, with all its magic.” 
This is not to be taken seriously as self-criticism, but it shows 
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_ that Goethe was confronted with the problem of somehow 
- reconciling the romantic with the classical. 

As we follow his career into the nineteenth century, we 
find that he would not be pressed into the service of any 
literary faction or any binding literary program. They 
draw these lines more sharply in the Latin countries, and 


~ when Goethe’s attention was drawn in 1827 to a conflict 


between Italian classicism and Italian romanticism, he dis- 
posed of it in a short notice headed ‘‘“Modern Guelfs and 
Ghibellines.”’ Such battles of the books were, he felt, harsh 
and sterile. His much quoted remark that the classic is 
healthy, the romantic diseased, does not commit him to a 
narrow partisanship, for he lets us know that he considers 
both Homer and the Nibelungenlied classical, and that he 
thinks of the label “romantic” as applying particularly to 
certain morbid developments in French, German, and Eng- 
lish literature. He prefers other pairs of terms—Schiller’s 
“naive” and “sentimental,” or ‘“‘objective” and “subjective.” 
But most important of all is the distinction between the 
organic and the inorganic in art. The true work of art is 
a natural growth, not an artificial compound. The real 
problem, then, is the exact relation of nature to art. Is the 
artist’s creative working simply an event in nature like the 
blowing of the west wind or the eruption of a volcano? The 
Storm and Stress of Goethe’s youth had argued as much, 
and had felt that when there was a conflict between set rule 
and creative energy, the rule had to go by the board while 
the artist followed his unpredictable and mysterious impulse. 
But the complete submergence of art in a lawless nature 
leads to anarchy. When the poet as critic tries to avoid this 
extreme he takes the other path, and merges nature in the 
artist. He would have it that the great work of art repre- 
sents a reconciliation and a codperation between nature or 
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instinct and the law. The very need for significant and 
adequate expression, natural as it is, imposes form on the 
utterance. The romanticist’s emphasis on freedom and 
spontaneity, the classicist’s emphasis on unalterable law, 
would then take their place as partial views of this profound 
and complex truth. If this be Goethe’s critical doctrine, he 
did not set it up as an orthodoxy to which all must subscribe, 
but rather as a truth which dawns upon the artist as he 
works. The exact framing of the creed is not important; 
when Goethe needs a rule or a doctrine he often borrows it. 
Thus he takes from the great Italian Manzoni a neat state- 
ment of what ‘productive criticism’? should ask about a 
work of art: ‘‘What is the author’s purpose? Is this pur- 
pose reasonable and sensible? How far has he succeeded in 
carrying it out?” A like catholicity appears in another say- 
ing of Goethe’s: ‘‘Let every one be a Greek in his own way, 
but—let him be a Greek.”” We almost hear the eighteenth- 
century critic Young urging the poet to emulate Homer’s 
originality by refusing to imitate Homer. 

Goethe’s tolerance in practice was even greater than his 
tolerance in theory. With his fine feeling for the conditions 
under which modern man has to live, he does not urge upon 
us an uncompromising classicism which would force us to 
break with our own time. In Faust IJ he transports his 
Helena from a Greek palace to a mediaeval castle. She 
hears the strange cadences of modern rime and music, and 
Mephistopheles, disguised as the grotesque hag Phorkyas, 
sings: 

Hark! the music, pure and golden; 
Free from fables be at last! 

All your Gods, the medley olden, 
Let depart! their day is past.1 


Of the union of Faust and Helena is born the boy Eupho- 


1Bayard Taylor’s translation. 
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rion, who represents the mingled sensuality and aspiration 
of modern poetry as incarnated in Byron. After a mad 


_and orgiastic scene the boy falls dead at his parents’ feet, 
and the Chorus sings a dirge which is at once a tribute to 


Byron and a description of the eternal conflict between will 


_andlaw. Here Goethe could not remain aloof; he felt that 
- the way of mankind lay through Byron’s career, not in some 


peaceful detour, and he could even envy the poet his fate. 


_ When he remarked to Eckermann, “Byron is not antique 


and not romantic, but like the present day itself,” he pre- 
sumably meant that one could not take a narrowly partisan 
view of the problems of modern life. From his Olympian 
height he saw Byron reénacting the drama of the Storm and 
Stress upon a larger stage, and perhaps this interested him 
the more as it fell in with the mellow view of his own youth 
expressed in Dichtung und Wahrheit. 

Moreover, Byron’s cosmopolitanism interested Goethe as 
an exponent of what he called ‘‘world literature.” This 
favorite idea of the aged poet further illustrates the in- 
clusiveness of his sympathies. “Left to itself,’ he re- 
marked, ‘‘every literature will exhaust its vitality, if it is not 
refreshed by the interest and contributions of a foreign 
one.” In his own career the foreign inspiration fertilizes 
the native stock at every stage; first and always Shake- 
speare, then the vision of Italy and the classic ideal, and 
later, in a more limited way, the flight to the Orient and the 
lyric verse of the West-dstlicher Divan. From this point of 
view Faust II may appear as a constellation of diverse in- 
fluences and themes. Some critics are now disposed to dwell 
less on its philosophy than on its range and virtuosity. It is 
a pageant of imagery drawn from the various fine arts. 
Goethe himself thought of it as a ‘mixed work,” part 
tragedy and part opera. Rich sensory imagery and gnomic 
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wisdom are mingled with erudition and mere whim. Yet, 
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when we have said this much about Goethe’s catholicity of : 


taste, we are tempted to dwell once again on the humane 
simplicity and integrity of his work. We must reckon with 
the complementary half-truths that make the rounded 
genius. Goethe traveled far and gleaned in many fields, 
but he always kept out of chaos. His imagination turned 
toward the Orient, but when Wilhelm von Humboldt urged 
him to pay more attention to Hindu philosophy, he 
answered: 

I have nothing whatever against Indian thought, but I am afraid 
of it. It would involve my imagination in the pursuit of the formless 
and the misshapen; I must guard myself more earnestly than ever 
against this. 

Erudition and virtuosity as such are never the goal. 
Goethe’s “productive criticism’’ avoids the dangers of ex- 
treme provincialism, militant nationalism, and impossibly 
versatile cosmopolitanism. As an essential part of Goethe’s 
wisdom, it defies classification as mere bellettristic theory, 
and becomes part of a way of life relevant not only to the 
fine arts but to history, social life, philosophy, and religion. 
ALAN D. McKILLop 


. a 


III 


THE CORRESPONDENCE AND CONVERSA- 
TIONS OF GOETHE 


OME fifteen thousand letters, which in certain editions 
fill nearly fifty goodly volumes, thousands of conversa- 
tions piously and often lengthily recorded by a faithful and 
diligent admirer, such is the respectable bulk which Goethe 
offers to the reader of his Correspondence and Conversa- 
tions. Goethe’s letters alone cover a period of sixty-four 
years in a long life whose external events may briefly be told, 
but whose intellectual activity is almost unique. 

By virtue of the varied and finished form in which the 
Correspondence and Conversations of Goethe have come 
down to us, they are of themselves a distinct contribution 
to literature, and at the same time they give us invaluable 
aid in the study of the different aspects of the genius of 
Goethe. Whether we deal with his life or study him as a 
philosopher, a poet, an artist, a literary critic, or a scientist, 
in every case we have to turn to the correspondence. The 
only drawback in the presence of such a correspondence 
available for so many various uses, is that when it has al- 
ready been often handled to good effect, it has lost some of 
its freshness by the time it is approached for its own sake. 

And yet, stripped of the richest part of their substance as 
they have been or will eventually be, the Correspondence 
and Conversations of Goethe are not devoid of interest, in 
one respect at least. More than any other parts of his 
works, including Dichtung und Wahrheit, they give us a 
close insight into the personality of Goethe. 

109 
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Many pictures of Goethe have been given. One of the 
most popular during his lifetime was the image of the youth- 
ful author of Werther. To some of his contemporaries, 
chiefly in Germany, we owe the unflattering portrait of the 
man of the world shining at a Lilliputian court, living in an 
atmosphere of flattery and without any sympathy or enthu- 
siasm for anything but his own attractive personality. Oth- 
ers among his readers have preferred to remember him in a 
truer, though incomplete light, as a patriarch enjoying 
peacefully among art treasures and a few devoted friends 
and admirers the evening of a long and tranquil life. 

Goethe himself entertained no illusion as to the faithful- 
ness of the pictures which were given of him by his contem- 
poraries. In a letter written to one of his friends he said: 
‘Tf, my dear one, you can picture to yourself a Goethe who, 
in a laced coat, and otherwise clad from head to foot with 
finery in tolerable keeping, in the idle glare of sconces and 
lustres, amid a motley throng of people, is held a prisoner 
at a card-table by a pair of beautiful eyes; who in alter- 
nating distraction is driven from company to concert and 
from concert to ball, and with all the interest of frivolity 
pays his court to a pretty blonde, you have the present 
Carnival-Goethe . . .”. And he promptly added, “But 
there is another Goethe,’ another Goethe which he has 
partly presented in his Autobiography; but this was written 
when he was already sixty, and who at sixty will revive the 
follies and dreams of his youth? 

The impression which a casual observer might derive 
from the Correspondence and Conversations of Goethe is 
that a man who has written fifteen thousand letters and al- 
lowed thousands of conversations to be recorded must needs 
be loquacious and take himself very seriously. The truth is 
that Goethe, amiable and approachable as he was, by no 
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means wore his heart on his sleeve for intruders to peer at. 
In a letter written to Schiller in 1796 he confessed that the 
fault which his friend had criticized in one of his books, and 
which he willingly admitted, was due to his temperament: 
“It is like a physical short-coming which makes me try to 
keep my life, my actions and my writings from the eyes of 
the public. That is why I always like to travel incognito 
and prefer to dress informally rather than elaborately. In a 
conversation with anyone with whom I am not well ac- 
quainted I will rather choose an insignificant topic or I will 
at least express myself in the most matter-of-fact manner, 
making myself appear more frivolous than I am, and trying 
to place myself between my real and my apparent self.” 
This is not the only apparent contradiction which we shall 
meet while retracing some of the stages in the development 
of the personality of Goethe as it is reflected in his Corre- 
spondence and Conversations. ‘This reluctance to give out 
his intimate thoughts to the public renders the first letters 
of Goethe all the more invaluable to us. They give us a 
glimpse into the mind of a marvelously gifted youth of fif- 
teen, wide-awake, proud, sensitive, highly strung and yet 
already endowed with an inward earnestness not understood 
at the time. Although one should not attach undue impor- 
tance to youthful confessions, it is interesting to see young 
Goethe representing himself in his application for member- 
ship in a select club of young men of Frankfurt as ‘“‘some- 
what impetuous,” adding, ‘On the other hand no one for- 
gets an injury more readily than I.” Goethe admits also 
that he is “‘very much given to laying down the law” but 
“ready to place himself under any discipline” if it is ap- 
plied with discernment. “Another detail,’ he adds, “I am 
impatient and do not like to remain long in uncertainty.” 
The impatience, one might almost say, the imperious rest- 
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lessness, of Goethe when he set about a task appears from 
the number of notes and letters which followed his appli- 
cation. 

Goethe now writes that in the autumn of 1765 he betook 
himself to Leipzig, having left his native town Frankfurt 
“with a sentiment of complete indifference as if he were 
never to enter it again.” The letters which, as a student 
at Leipzig, he sends to his sister and his friends at home 
show young Goethe free at last from the somewhat gloomy 
and oppressive influence of his home. Having broken the 
bars of his cage, we find him enjoying life, looking around 
and with amazing promptitude becoming thoroughly at home 
in the atmosphere of the university town which was also 
the “kleine Paris’ of the North, a town in which elegance 
and gallantry reigned supreme. Goethe brought to Leipzig 
no unusual enthusiasm for learning. His was the attitude 
of the amateur student who will condescend to bring his 
body to the lecture room, while keeping full control of his 
imagination and wits, occasionally exerting both at the ex- 
pense of the professor. At the very beginning of his uni- 
versity life, on October 13, 1765, he writes to his sister: 
“You can hardly imagine what a beautiful thing a Professor 
is. I have seen these Gentlemen in all their glory and I 
remain awe-struck.”” Gottsched, although his star was al- 
ready waning, was then one of the greatest names in the 
University, but not so in the eyes of young Goethe who 
writes to one of his friends in Frankfurt: “I have not yet 
seen Gottsched. He has married again. A lieutenant- 
colonel’s daughter—she is nineteen and he is sixty-five. She 
four feet high, and he seven. She is as thin as a herring and 
he as bloated as a feather-bag.” 

Enjoying the freedom, “revelling in joy, living like a bird 
on a green bough,” spending most of his time at parties, 
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concerts, theatres, dinners, suppers, drives, Goethe has only 
_ one complaint to make, which is that his “purse is beginning 
to suffer.” No sooner has Goethe made himself thoroughly 
at home in the best circles in Leipzig, than we find him rais- 
ing himself to a slightly philosophical and superior plane 
from which he can point to the empty frivolity of the young 
- society women of Leipzig and the lack of culture and of 
judgment on the part of its citizens. The short sketches 
which he gives his sister of social gatherings at Leipzig, 
often written in French, are as merciless as witty. 

Just when worldly attractions seem to have won young 
Wolfgang over and entirely absorbed his mind, we find 
another aspect of Goethe coming to the surface. In May, 
1766, he writes to his sister: “I have become so quiet, so 
quiet; you will not believe me—I often have fits of melan- 
choly without knowing why. Then I look at the world with 
the eyes of a scared owl. I seek the depths of the woods, 
the beauty of the rivers, watching daisies, the violets . . .” 
Another letter to his friend Moors tells us that his senti- 
mental needs, which had found no satisfaction in the society 
of Leipzig, were coming into their own. Knowing his po- 
etical imagination which would adorn the humblest reali- 
ties, his love of simplicity and sincerity, we can understand 
that, even after his unfortunate experience with Gretchen 
at Frankfurt, Goethe should have fallen in love with the 
daughter of an innkeeper and that, giving up more aristo- 
cratic lodgings, he should have settled down at the Golden 
Apple. 

A letter of October, 1768, when he had already left Leip- 
zig, gives this vivid picture of the small circle in which he 
spent almost two and a half years of his university life: 


Your servant, Herr Schénkopf,—how are you, madam?—good eve- 
ning, miss,—Peterchen, good evening. 
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N. B.—You must imagine that I enter at the little door. You, Herr 
Schénkopf, are on the sofa by the warm stove, Madame in her corner 
at the writing-table, Peter close in front of the stove; and if Katchen 
is sitting in my place, by the window, she may just get up, and make 
way for the stranger. 


Although he then deprecated social distinctions, Goethe, 
even in the first enthusiasm of his love for Katchen, was 
never ready to disregard them altogether. His attitude in 
this connection is fairly accurately represented in his letter 


of October 1, 1766, to his friend Moors: 


What is social position? A mere color-wash that men have invented 
to daub over people who do not deserve it. And money is just as 
miserable an advantage in the eyes of a person who thinks. I am in 
love with a girl without position and without means, and at this moment 
I feel for the very first time the happiness that a true affection affords. 
... Were you only to know this excellent girl, dearest Moors, you 
would forgive me this folly which I am committing in loving her. Yes, 
she is worthy of the happiness which I wish her without being able ever 
to hope that I shall contribute anything to it. 


There seems also to be something of a cynical touch and 


of a practical enthusiasm in his love for Katchen, as far as 
we can judge from his letter to his sister Cornelia: 


Among my acquaintances who are alive, the little Schénkopf deserves 
not to be forgotten. She is a very good girl, with an uprightness of 
heart joined to an agreeable naiveté,—she looks after my linen and 
other things when necessary, for she knows all about these matters, and 
is pleased to give me the benefit of her knowledge, and I like her well 
for that. Am I not a bit of scamp, seeing I am in love with all these 
girls? Who could resist them when they are good; as for beauty, that 


leaves me indifferent, and indeed all my acquaintances are more good 
than beautiful. 


It was about the same time that Goethe came under the 
influence of a man eleven years older than himself, a cer- 
tain Behrisch, cynical, intelligent, and witty; and who, while 
acting as a tutor to the young Prince of Lindenau, served as 
a sort of Mephistopheles to young Goethe, introducing him 
not only to the famous tavern of Auerbach but also to cer- 
tain more or less commendable aspects of life. The cynical 
and amoral attitude of Behrisch is strongly reflected in some 
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of the amazing letters of his young friend and admirer. 
But almost as soon as Behrisch, who left Leipzig in October, 
1767, has disappeared from his horizon, Goethe appears to 
us in a new light. The playful and often cynical humor of 
the indifferent onlooker makes room for the intense earn- 
estness of an ardent lover, and soon we see him going 
through all the tortures of a sincere passion crossed by 
jealousy. 

Other changes were soon to occur in Frankfurt where 
Goethe returned in the summer of 1768, “‘sick” in body and 
in mind, “out of harmony with himself and with the world 
around him.” The letters written in the autumn and the 
winter of 1768 reveal a Goethe very different from the one 
which is presented in his Autobiography. In the depressing 
atmosphere of Frankfurt which at that time he considered 
an entirely provincial and unattractive place, we find him 
restless, tired of inactivity, resenting as a torture the in- 
valid’s life to which he is condemned. At times, the boyish 
and sprightly moods of the student days at Leipzig re- 
appear: “I get along tolerably well,’ he writes to one of 
his Leipzig friends, ‘I have half a dozen angels of girls 
whom I often see, though I have lost my heart to none of 
them. They are pleasant creatures and make my life un- 
commonly agreeable. He who does not know Leipzig 
might be very well off here.” 

Spending most of his time “in the company of the Muses,” 
as he writes to Oeser, ‘‘and in a correspondence which will 
bring pleasure into a sickly solitary life which for a youth 
of twenty years would otherwise be something of a martyr- 
dom,’’ Goethe was also able to indulge in other mental activ- 
ities. It was, as is well known, during this “exile” in Frank- 
furt that he became interested in alchemy and came for a 
while under the influence of Frau von Klettenberg, who 
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opened to him new horizons which eventually reflected them- 
selves in the first part of Faust. 

In those days of disillusionment and humiliation to the 
pride which Goethe was still unwilling to surrender, we 
suddenly come across a group of letters which in their ear- 
nestness strangely contrast with some of the preceding ones: 
‘““Most esteemed Herr Professor,” does he write to Oeser, 


How I am indebted to you, dearest Herr Professor, for having 
pointed out to me the path to the true and beautiful, and for having 
made my heart susceptible of their charms. I owe you more than I 
can thank you for. ... Instruction does much, but encouragement 
everything. Who amongst all my teachers has considered me worthy 
of encouragement, but yourself. They either altogether blamed, or 
altogether praised, and nothing can be so injurious to progress. En- 
couragement after blame is sunshine after rain—fruitful increase. 
Indeed, Herr Professor, had you not given my love for the Muses a 
helping hand, I should have really despaired. What I was when I 
came to you, you know, as well as what I was when I left you; the 
difference is your work. I well know that that happened to me which 
happened to Prince Biribincker, after his bath of flames: I saw alto- 
gether differently, I saw more than before; and, what is beyond all, I 
saw what I still have before me to do, if I will be anything. ... You 
have taught me to be modest without losing confidence, and to be proud 
without presumption. 


The tone of his very letters to Katchen Schénkopf is no 
longer the same. On December 12, he writes to her: 


A dream reminded me last night that I owe you a reply. Not as if 
I had so completely forgotten it; not as if I never thought of you; no, 
my friend, every day says something to me of you and of what I owe 
you. Yet it is strange, and a sensation which you too perhaps will 
know, the memory of absent friends becomes dimmed, although not 
effaced by time. The distractions of our life, acquaintance with fresh 
objects, in short every change in our condition, works upon our hearts 
as dust and smoke on a painting, making the finely-drawn lines quite 
imperceptible, whilst one does not know how it happens. A thousand 
circumstances bring you before my mind, a thousand times do I see 
your image, but as faintly, and with as little feeling as if I thought of 
some stranger. It often occurs to me that I owe you a reply, without 
my experiencing the slightest desire to write to you. When I now read 
your kind letter, already some months old, and see your friendship and 
care for one so unworthy, I am shocked at myself; and then only feel 
what a sad change must have come over my heart, when I suffer that 
to pass by without gladness, which formerly would have raised me 


to the heavens. Pardon me for this. Can one blame a miserable being 
because he cannot rejoice? 


i 
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There is a sort of autumnal sadness and a complete re- 
nunciation of the past in these parting words, written in 
January, 1770, “I cannot tell you more of myself than that 
I am living quietly, that I am hearty, healthy and busy .. . 
You are still a lovable girl and will also be a lovable wife 
and I, I shall remain Goethe.”’ 

It was about the same time that Goethe went through a 
mystical crisis the depth of which had never been thoroughly 
understood and might not be understood even today were 
it not for some letters to Langer,! which were discovered 
but recently, and which shed a new light on the extremely 
rich possibilities constantly offered by Goethe’s personality. 
He was then, as he tells us, ‘‘a young and ardent being sick 
at heart and in body and aspiring to an unknown salvation.” 
His attitude towards religion in his student days had been 
one of indifference and distrust. Then suddenly at the very 
time when he appears to be engaged in the company of the 
Muses and absorbed in alchemy we find him writing letters 
remarkable in their candid fervor and almost unique in their 
Biblical poetry and simplicity: “I owe you a great deal,” 
he writes to Langer in November, 1768, “all the pastors 
in the world would have been incapable of touching a soul 
like mine—your affection, your sincerity alone could accom- 
plish this prodigy.” Goethe remains conscious of what he 
calls ‘‘the spark of an evil pride which is still burning in my 
soul, too powerful in me and which,” he tells Langer, ‘‘will— 
I am afraid—continue to be so in the future.” But two 
months later we find him writing to the same Langer: “Yes, 
I have wandered far, very far. I have suffered and now I 
am free. My soul had to be scorched and if there is, as I 
am told, a real hope of seeing my physical health improve, 


this terrible crisis will have been the most fortunate event 


1 Quoted by d’Harcourt in his L’Education sentimentak de Goethe, 1749- 
1770, Paris, 1931. 
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in my life . . . There is in my soul, Langer, more silence 
than in yours, and I am ten years younger. But how long 
will this silence last. God alone knows! I am young and 
some day no doubt I will come out of the present labyrinth. 
But who can tell if the light which floods me now will always 
lighten my path and if I will go astray on the roads .. . 
Now and then I feel within me a great, great peace, a deep 
silence . . . We will wander yet, perhaps a long time, but 
in the end all will be well.”’ And again, in the spring of 1770, 
he writes from Strasburg: ‘‘We invalids have over people 
in good health the superiority of being delicate and fragile 
and in a certain way more happy. When things go wrong 
with the body, oh how well the soul knows how to remain 
quiet at home, and wait and watch.” 

As seen through Goethe’s correspondence, the years from 
1765, when he entered the University of Leipzig, to the 
spring of 1770, when at the age of twenty-one he left for 
Strasburg, may be considered as a period of initiation to life 
and of artistic and sentimental development, followed by a 
moral crisis which matured his thought, enlarged his horizon 
and allowed him to turn even the unfortunate experiences of 
a somewhat irregular youth to benefit. 

The period which follows is, on the contrary, less one of 
artistic and sentimental, than of intellectual, development. 
Having recovered his health, his buoyancy of mind and the 
world opening before him as an ever new and ever at- 
tractive stage, Goethe finds an entirely new atmosphere in 
Strasburg, the meeting point of two civilizations, French 
then, but still steeped in German culture. Before he reached 
Strasburg, Goethe, although he had already read very ex- 
tensively, chiefly in the way of poetry, had somewhat wasted 
or at least scattered the rich resources of his mind in worldly 
and sentimental pursuits. His stay at Strasburg on the 
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contrary deepened and intensified the earnest side in his na- 


' ture, while giving a new impulse to his imagination. New 


intellectual vistas were opened to him. Those were the 
days of Herder, the Bible, Homer, Shakespeare, and Mc- 
Pherson. It is a most interesting period in the life of Goethe, 
marked in particular by the developing in his personality of 


such traits as the rapidity with which he adapts himself to 


new circumstances, the utter confiding frankness of his let- 
ters, chiefly to Salzman, the persistence of his youthful 
enthusiasms, and the promptitude with which the disciple 
and the admirer, in Goethe, comes up to the level of his 
guides and inspirers and offers to meet them and discuss 
with them on an equal footing. 

Till that period art had been more of a vocation for 
Goethe than literature. On his return from Strasburg in 
1771, we find him again, as in 1768, gathering and sifting 
the experiences of the past months. These were soon to 
find their expression, not in a moral or mystical crisis, but in 
a full-fledged masterpiece, his Gétz von Berlichingen which 
amply testifies to the fact that, without giving up his lean- 
ings towards art, Goethe had finally been won over to the 
side of literature. In November, 1771, he sends to his 
friend and admirer Salzman a letter infinitely valuable to us 
for the glimpse it allows us into his state of mind and his 


methods of composition. 


I am dramatizing the history of one of the noblest of Germans, 
rescuing the memory of an honest man; and the great labor which it 
costs me affords a genuine means of employing my time, which here I 
feel so necessary, for it is sad to have to live in a place where all our 
activity must simmer within ourselves. I am not satisfied with it, and 
still converse with myself both in the fields and on paper. It is true, 
that, when thrown back on itself, my soul soars to flights which col- 
lapsed in the distracted life of Strasburg. Yet even that would form 
but poor company, if I did not turn all the power which I feel within 
me towards one object, and try to seize and carry it on as far as I 
can. 


Through these lines we can feel the play of an imagina- 
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tion unique in its freshness and its power of constantly re- 
newing itself, and also of a sensibility almost fully devel- 
oped. We see imagination and sensibility alike reaping the 
benefit of a rich literary training, and Goethe finally resort- 
ing to words rather than to plastic arts to express his senti- 
mental moods and the visions of his mind. Here we have 
him in the characteristic attitude of the romantic poet who 
must give vent to his pent up feelings either “‘on paper” or 
‘in conversations with himself” in the presence of Nature. 
At the same time we find him trying to concentrate with- 
in himself all the resources of his imagination and his intel- 
lect. Such concentration can hardly be reconciled with scat- 
tered confidences and that is why the correspondence of 
Goethe in the very fruitful years from 1772 to 1776 is far 
less valuable for the study of his personality than his other 
more finished literary creations. Going deeper into his senti- 
ments and moods, and fully able to express them, Goethe 
develops these into chapters of his masterpieces instead of 
spreading them through his letters. In fact his correspond- 
ence during the two years which precede the composition of 
Werther is strangely misleading. Although we have fre- 
quent references to the sorrow which he experienced after 
leaving his friend Kestner and Charlotte (the future heroine 
of Werther), nothing whatever betrays the preparation of 
a masterpiece so closely connected with a sentimental episode 
in the life of the author. One might even say that not only 
does Goethe not allow his correspondence to interfere with 
his literary pursuits, but that literature modifies to a certain 
extent the character of this correspondence. As an artist 
and a highly imaginative writer he likes to picture himself 
in certain attitudes: “still on the billows in my little boat,” 
he writes to Herder in July, 1772, ‘“‘and when the stars hide 
themselves, I float along in the hand of Fate, and courage 
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and hope, fear and peace, alternate within my breast.” As a 
romantic poet he is fond of dwelling on certain tragic and 
sentimental situations. When we read between the lines of 
his parting notes to Kestner and to Charlotte, we cannot 
help feeling that he is unquestionably sincere, but also that 
he enjoys picturing himself in the attitude of the forlorn 
and departing lover. There is something highly and delib- 
erately romantic under the apparently artless simplicity of 
his words to Kestner, September 10, 1772: 


He is gone, Kestner; when you get this letter, he will be gone. Give 
Lottchen the enclosed note. I was very composed, but your conversa- 
tion has torn me to pieces. At present I can say nothing to you but 
farewell. Had I remained with you a moment longer, I could not 
have restrained myself. Now I am alone, and tomorrow I go. Oh, my 
poor head! 


to Charlotte: 


I hope, indeed, to come back again, but God knows when. Lotte, 
what did my heart feel whilst you were talking, for I knew that it 
was the last time that I should see you. Not the last time, and yet 
tomorrow I go away. He is gone....I am now alone, and may 
weep. I leave you happy, and shall remain in your hearts. I shall 
see you again, but not to see you tomorrow is never to see you again. 
Tell the boys he is gone. I can say no more. 


Highly romantic as was the disposition of Goethe at the 
time, there was in him too much of an artist and of a clas- 
sicist not to feel that a thought or a sentiment remained 
incomplete till fully and harmoniously expressed. Having 
for months carefully nurtured his emotions, instead of try- 
ing to curb them, having developed them through his imagi- 
nation, and completed them with the experiences of others 
(the suicide 8£ Jerusalem, of a young attaché to the Bruns- 
wick Embassy), Goethe once more expressed them through 
a literary channel and promptly forgot them. 

There is no greater joy for the true poet than a great 
sorrow when faithfully and poetically rendered, and no 
sooner had Werther been published than we find Goethe in 
a state of joy and exaltation, which strongly reflects itself in 
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his answer to Kestner who had complained of thus being 


brought into a novel: 


Thanks, dear friend, you are always good! Oh, that I could fall on 
your neck, throw myself at Lotte’s feet one, one minute, and all, all 
should be blotted out, explained, which I could never make clear 
through books and paper! ... Oh, ye unbelievers! would I cry, ye 
of little faith! Could you feel the thousandth part of what Werther 
is to a thousand hearts, you would not reckon the cost which it has 
been to you... . Dear brother Kestner, if you will wait you will be 
helped. I would not for my own life’s sake recall Werther, Werther 
must—must be! 


Goethe’s emotional temperament and strong imagination 
were such that he could not remain long without a passion. 
If we omit a short-lived but profound attachment for Lili 
Schénemann, which caused him to become reluctantly but 
officially engaged and brought him to the verge of marriage, 
which he dreaded and fortunately escaped, the next stage 
in the development of his personality, as seen through his 
correspondence, is the period which goes from 1776 to 
1789. During these thirteen years Goethe came under the 
spell of Charlotte von Stein, a very distinguished woman 
who lived at the court of Weimar and to whom in the 
course of a long attachment he wrote some eighteen hundred 
letters. In this correspondence with Charlotte von Stein, 
Goethe reveals the same inflammable heart, the same ardent 
imagination, the same impatient and imperious disposition, 
which he eventually had to curb. From 1776 to 1788, when 
he left for Italy, “immersed” as he was “‘in court and polit- 
ical affairs,” Charlotte von Stein was a sort of social guide 
and intellectual companion to him. He gained a great deal 
in refinement and self-control from this intelligent and bril- 
liant noblewoman whose influence on him he considered as 
important as that of Shakespeare. But it was not in his 
nature to remain long without breaking away from intel- 
lectual or sentimental bonds which interfered with the full 
development of his personality. On his return from Italy 
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we find a Goethe who, having widened his horizon and 
partly quenched his thirst for art, feels ill at ease within the 
bars of his golden cage at Weimar. While reluctant to see 
the end of a friendship from which he had greatly benefited, 
he arranges his life in such a way that Charlotte von Stein 
brings their correspondence abruptly to a close. On this 
occasion one can note the firmness with which Goethe re- 
fuses to modify the status of his relations with his new 
companion, Christiane Vulpius, and the amazing frankness 
with which, although conscious of his debt towards Char- 
lotte, he reasserts his personality and shows his resentment 
of any domination. ‘And you alone,” he writes to her in 
one of his last letters, June, 1789, “would withdraw your 
affection, the best, the most intimate that I possess ?”’ 


But I confess to you that I can no longer bear the way in which you 
have treated me up to the present. When I wanted to talk to you, 
when I was in a communicative mood, you closed my mouth and ac- 
cused me of indifference; while I was laboring for my friends, you 
said I was cold and negligent. You have criticized my every expres- 
sion, my every gesture, and my whole manner of being, you have 
constantly tormented me. 

I could add many other things if I did not fear I would hurt your 
feelings rather than regain your affection. 


The ending of the correspondence with Charlotte von Stein 
brings to a close the period of sentimental ‘storm and 
stress’? in Goethe’s career. 

Goethe, who was not a moralist and never claimed to be 
one, ordered his life very much as an artist does his studio, 
with a view to keeping his full freedom for the development 
of his personality. But the arrangement which he chose did 
not allow of any further prolonged intellectual or senti- 
mental friendship with other women. ‘The only other cor- 
respondence which he carried on with a woman, for any 
length of time, is his correspondence with the sister of the 
poet Brentano, Bettina Von Arnin, known as “A Child”; 
a highly impulsive and romantic child, almost an enfant 
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terrible in her desire to protrude her infatuation, first into 
the life of Goethe and then upon the eyes of the public. 
Unfortunately the correspondence with “A Child,” inter- 
esting as it is, blends reality so inextricably with romance, 
fiction, and a burning desire for notoriety that it can hardly 
be depended upon in a study of Goethe’s personality. 

It is not unusual in the career of Goethe that a period of 
sentimental or artistic activity is followed by one of intel- 
lectual development. And so it was from 1792 to 1805, a 
period of thirteen years, portrayed chiefly in his correspond- 
ence with Schiller. The first unfavorable impressions, the 
prejudices which seemed to preclude all further relations 
between the two writers, are well known. These were none 
the less followed by a friendship which may be considered 
as unique in literature if we recall the temperaments of the 
men, their ways of living, and above all their “modes of 
conceiving things.’ Of this correspondence with Schiller, 
we content ourselves with remarking that it comes at a 
critical period in the literary career of Goethe, at a time 
when, uneasy and conscious of flagging inspiration, he feels 
that he must again renew himself. ‘These letters reveal 
him as eager to understand, taking pains to make himself 
clearly understood, and constantly seeking thoroughly to 
master the subjects under discussion. They show him to be 
a high-strung, nervous, slightly impatient writer who makes 
constant, though often belated, efforts to control himself 
and to render justice to his rivals. The poet also reappears, 
but no longer in his concentrative mood. Still under the 
powerful impulse of his visit to Italy we see him carried 
along, almost buffeted, by strong currents, scarcely able to 
seize the various ideas and dreams or passing visions which 
cross through his mind. To him the death of Schiller came 
as a severe blow. Other friendships had passed and left 
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him resigned and serene but he could never replace Schil- 
ler’s. The year 1805 marks the end of these periods which 
enriched his thought and strengthened or renewed his in- 
spiration. 

After 1805 the intellectual as well as the sentimental 
life of Goethe runs a smooth and uneventful course. His 
time he spent enjoying art treasures, receiving friends and 
visitors, taking interest in artistic, literary, and scientific 
achievements not only in Germany, but abroad. His celeb- 
rity as a writer had extended the list of his correspondents. 
While his friend Zelter was keeping him in touch with all 
the activities of musical and theatrical circles in Berlin, other 
correspondents helped him to follow the literary and scien- 
tific movements in other countries. More and more Wei- 
mar, through Goethe, was becoming a rallying point for 
young writers eager for some word of praise or encourage- 
ment from the patriarch of letters in Europe. His courtesy 
and his interest in the fate of his literary creations were 
such that no recognition of his merit, no allusion to his 
works ever remained unacknowledged. In spite of the 
abundance of his correspondence and of his close friendship 
with many of his correspondents, we might know a great 
deal less of Goethe had there not appeared upon the scene 
a young admirer to emulate ‘‘the devout follower’ who 
“bored a hole into the cell of a saint of old in order to have 
an opportunity of watching him at every hour of the day 
and night.” On the tenth of June, 1823, a young and un- 
known writer for whom Goethe had been “an infallible 
polar star’ was admitted to his Olympian presence. He 
had come seeking advice about a booklet which he hoped to 
publish; he left carrying two volumes of the Literary Annals 
of Frankfurt, containing several articles of Goethe’s on 
which Goethe himself had asked for an expression of opin- 
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ion. With his usual promptitude in judging men and events 
Goethe had decided that the collaboration of such an ear- 
nest, young and intelligent admirer might be of some use 
to him in his old age, and he obtained such collaboration. 
So for nine years Eckermann was the patient, attentive and 
faithful recorder of Goethe’s gestures and sayings. Nor 
was Goethe himself adverse to this mode of transmitting 
his views on art, literature, science, men and events. And 
the fruits of this very uneven collaboration were published 
in 1836 under the title Conversations with Goethe. The 
book was well received as ‘‘a pleasant, gossiping, good- 
natured book” in which Goethe revealed himself as “‘a true 
man and not a piece of sculpture.’’ Eckermann, particularly 
in England, was hailed as a new Boswell with “the same 
unbounded and unquestioning admiration of his subject, and 
with fully as much natural simplicity, but with greater intel- 
lectual culture.” 

The Conversations with Goethe may be considered as a 
book summing up the wisdom of Goethe and the experiences 
of his long life. It may also be examined as a document giv- 
ing us new and closer insight into his personality when 
viewed not as a sage but simply as a man. In the Goethe 
which appears through the Conversations as in the Goethe 
of Strasburg and of other days, we find a mind which needs 
the company of great men, which feels thoroughly at ease 
among them and is always ready to carry on a conversation 
with them or about them. Whenever Eckermann wants to 
humor him or to put him in a talkative mood he merely 
has to mention Napoleon, Shakespeare, Byron, and his idol 
never refuses to answer. Goethe, to the last, remained an 
intellectual aristocrat. He was also, it must be admitted, an 
aristocrat in a social and political sense, disliking not the 
people, as he occasionally pointed out to Eckermann, but 
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disorder and anything that would disturb the equanimity 
of his soul and the stability of government and peace. 

At home among great men of all nations and all times, 
his mind does not suffer from such limitations as he encoun- 
tered on earlier occasions in his career. His intellectual and 
artistic outlook has become so wide that though he may 
occasionally commit errors in judgment of men and books, 
he can never stoop to wholesale, collective condemnation. 
His admiration of foreign nations is neither systematic nor 
blind; in the French he appreciates a literary culture which 
he had shared, in the British, a proud independence of char- 
acter, the courage which the British show, ‘‘to be what na- 
ture made them.” Indifferent or even hostile to the efforts 
of those who could see nothing but national traditions or 
national literatures, he did not hesitate to proclaim that 
the words ‘‘National Literature’’ had no meaning, literature 
representing to him a field beyond and above provincial and 
national restrictions. It needed more than ordinary cour- 
age and human serenity to uphold this attitude, on some 
occasions, in the days of Goethe. 

Throughout the Conversations we find traces of the same 
unbiassed attitude in his search for truth, the same vivid 
interest in all the activities of the human mind. Occasionally 
we come upon an expression of regret at having wasted 
many good hours on idle tasks. The poet also reappears 
once more, the victim of his inflammable heart and his irre- 
pressible imagination, secretive for a while, then bringing 
out in great mystery and with untold joy the Elegy in which 
he has expressed his latest mood. The restlessness of youth 
alone has disappeared and made way for a patience and a 
serenity which crown a life ‘entirely given up to intellectual 
pursuits,’ as Goethe wrote in his last letter, March 17, 
1832, and which had been “‘one of toil and trouble,” never 
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“free from care, for one single month,” as he confessed to 
Eckermann. 

One lays down the Correspondence and the Conversa- 
tions of Goethe with the feeling that in its steadiness of 
purpose and its continuous and harmonious development the 
life of Goethe was like a river, rising in distant sources, 
following an unusually rich and varied course. Through 
the glimpses these human documents afford, we may see the 
young torrent coming down from its hills, bubbling along 
eager to go, now proceeding full of enthusiasm, now tarry- 
ing along in contemplative mood, sometimes clashing against 
the rocks, sometimes coming to muddy corners, but in every 
case finding its way, and getting the benefit of all its experi- 
ences and tributaries, till it develops into a huge stream 
whose deep yet limpid waters spread out unruffled by storm, 
illuminated by peaceful rays of a beautiful and prolonged 
evening, enjoying life to the last, and reflecting rich memo- 
ries and landscapes as it goes. 

MarceLt Moraup 


IV 
GOETHE AND SCIENCE 


y ROBABLY most people if asked to name the antithesis 
of poetry would unthinkingly say prose, but a moment’s 
thought would convince them that they would have to seek 
further for a real antithesis. They would probably, in the 
end, come to agree with Wordsworth that the antithesis 
of poetry is science. Poetry lies in the realm of the spiritual; 
it is a product of the mind, expressed in artistic form; it 
represents experiences and ideas, and appeals to the emo- 
tions. Science is the food of the mind, and represents obser- 
vations and facts, without relation to their emotional bear- 
ing. Science is the soil in which the mind is rooted and from 
which it sucks its nourishment; poetry is the nectar secreted 
by the flower. Perhaps we might go further and make use 
of Goethe’s own theory of the metamorphosis of plants. 
According to this theory every plant consists of a succession 
of parts, each fundamentally the same but profoundly modi- 
fied for different functions—leaves, sepals, petals, stamens 
—all modifications of a single type organ. If we liken the 
human mind, in the aggregate, to a plant, each individual 
mind may be likened to one of its organs. The more highly 
modified is the organ for a typical function, the less likely 
is it to be able to perform other functions. Therefore a mind 
which is adapted to the secretion of nectar would not be 
expected to be able to function as a root, capable of absorb- 
ing and assimilating scientific nourishment. And in truth 
it is rare indeed that it can do so. Goethe himself, if he is 
an exception, is one of the few our race has yet produced. 
129 
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The very fact that Goethe was a great poet, and very — 
generally recognized as such, proved a real stumbling block 
to his recognition as a scientist. His scientific efforts have 
been looked upon as the dabbling of an amateur, or as the 
attempt of a mind great in one field, and failing to under- 
stand its own limitations, to expand and look for prestige in 
a field to which it must inevitably be poorly adapted. Goethe 
himself felt that there was some justification for the public 
which acclaimed him as a poet being hesitant about praising 
him as a scientist, but added that an energetic mind feels 
itself brought into the world for its own development and 
not for the approbation of the public; it declines to fatigue 
and exhaust itself by always doing the same thing, and 
seeks relaxation elsewhere. But for Goethe science was not 
only a relaxation or a distraction; it was a serious work in 
which his interest was very great throughout his life. —Ttwo 
years before his death, when in his eighty-first year, an inci- 
dent occurred which illustrates the profound interest which 
this remarkable man took in scientific matters. News of 
the Revolution in France of July 1830 had just reached 
Weimar and aroused very great commotion. When his 
friend Eckermann called on him that day Goethe greeted 
him with the words: “Now what do you think of this great 
event. The volcano has come to an eruption; everything is 
in flames and we have no longer a transaction behind closed 
doors.” Eckermann naturally supposed his friend was re- 
ferring to the revolution, but instead he was referring to 
a famous intellectual duel between Cuvier and Geoffrey 
St. Hilaire in the French Academy of Sciences on the ques- 
tion of descent of animals and plants. In spite of the fact 
that political questions had always been of interest to him, 
and he himself had been in politics to some extent a large 
part of his life, his interest in a public debate on a scientific 
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question transcended his interest in a great political climax. 
' Goethe regarded Geoffrey St. Hilaire as a champion, in 
France, of views and ideas which he himself had held for 
a long time but which as yet had not been generally ac- 
cepted. To use Goethe’s words to Eckermann, “I have 
exerted myself in this affair for fifty years. At first I was 
- alone, then I found support, and now at last to my great 
joy, I am surpassed by congenial minds. . . . This occur- 
rence [the debate referred to] is of incredible value to me; 
and I justly rejoice that I have at last witnessed the uni- 
versal victory of a subject to which I have devoted my life, 
and which, moreover, is my own, par excellence.” It is of 
interest to note, in passing, that Goethe was undisturbed by 
the fact that St. Hilaire was defeated in the debate by 
Cuvier; the mere fact that the discussion had come out into 
the open and was considered of sufficient importance for a 
public debate in the Academy was enough to fill him with 
joy; Cuvier’s temporary victory had no significance for him. 

Goethe’s interest in science must have developed at an 
early date. As a young student at Strasburg, where he was 
supposed to be studying jurisprudence, we find law, logic, 
Latin, and philosophy palling on him, while he took delight 
in attending lectures on chemistry, anatomy, and physics. 
Although he lived at a time when mathematics held a very 
high place in the esteem of the learned world, Goethe never 
had much use for this branch of science. His poetic mind 
was capable of interesting itself in the problems of biology 
and geology and even chemistry, but the fusion of poetry 
and mathematics could not be achieved even by Goethe. He 
went no further than the rudiments of arithmetic and geom- 
etry, and prided himself on not being a slave to a field of 
thought in which he said there was nothing exact but its 
own exactness, in which everything becomes clearer and at 
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the same time poorer, and in which everything drowns its 
own being and character. “I conceive mathematics,” he says, 
‘as the most sublime and useful science so long as they are 
applied in their proper place; but I cannot commend the mis- 
use of them in matters which do not belong in their sphere, 
and in which, noble science as they are, they seem to be 
mere nonsense. As if, forsooth! things only exist when they 
can be mathematically demonstrated. It would be foolish 
for a man not to believe in his mistress’s love because she 
could not prove it to him mathematically. She can mathe- 
matically prove her dowry, but not her love. The mathema- 
ticians did not find out the metamorphosis of plants. I have 
achieved this discovery without mathematics and the mathe- 
maticians were forced to put up with it.’’ In his famous con- 
troversy over the Newtonian theory of colors Goethe was 
severely handicapped by his lack of mathematical knowl- 
edge, so he proceeded to ridicule Newton for having to 
resort to mathematics to explain such obvious things as 
colors. ‘““To understand the phenomena of color,” he says, 
“nothing is required but unbiassed observation and a sound 
head, but these are scarcer than folks imagine. . . . I have 
attempted natural science in nearly every department, but 
my tendencies have always been confined to such objects as 
lay terrestrially around me and could be immediately per- 
ceived by the senses. Therefore I have not occupied myself 
with astronomy, because here the senses are not sufficient 
and one must have recourse to instruments, calculations and 
mechanics which require a whole life, and are not in my 
line.” 

Goethe was not overstating the facts when he said he 
had attempted natural science in nearly every department. 
At the university, as already intimated, he attended lectures 
on various sciences; as a member of the court at Weimar 
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he travelled about the duchy, studying its physical geog- 
raphy, its fauna and flora; as a commissioner of mines he 
delved into geology and mineralogy, and became interested 
in the natural processes by which the physical features of 
the country had been molded; and he interested himself in 
comparative anatomy and morphology of animals and 


- plants, although he had little patience with the form of 


botany then in vogue, that of dissecting plants to find their 
Latin names. Just as in geology he was more interested in 
how formations were produced by nature than he was in 
classification of minerals, so in botany the relations of parts 
of plants to one another and of different kinds of plants to 
one another were of more interest than their identification. 
Throughout his travels in Europe he was constantly observ- 
ing, speculating, and making notes on all sorts of objects 
and incidents which he observed in nature, thus storing up 
a mass of material on which to draw. When he visited the 
botanical gardens in Palermo and saw a host of new and 
strange plants, he wondered if he could find the primordial 
plant which he could recognize as a fundamental type of 
which all others were modifications. 

It was this penchant of Goethe’s for observing things 
and then speculating and theorizing about them which led 
to the formulation of his many scientific ideas. Goethe him- 
self recognized two types of scientists: those who labori- 
ously devote themselves to the accumulation of facts, and 
those who, with the facts or without them, construct theo- 
ries and attempt to unify and codrdinate natural phenomena. 
In one case the theory follows the accumulation of facts and 
in the other the facts follow the formulation of the theory. 
Goethe was definitely of the latter type—he was an archi- 
tect who drew the plans for a beautiful structure without 
regard to mechanical difficulties or to the availability of 
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materials. Having drawn his plans he sometimes conde- 
scended to search for materials and work out the mechanical 
difficulties. If he succeeded all was well; if not, it was still 
a good plan. He was a man who viewed nature from a 
mountain peak and descended to the plains merely to verify 
the truth of his observations. The difference between the 
two methods of approach is very well expressed by Goethe 
himself in his comparison of Cuvier with St. Hilaire. 
“Cuvier,” he says, “is never weary of observing and de- 
scribing accurately what falls under his observation and 
thus extending his empire over a vast surface; Geoffrey St. 
Hilaire studies in silence the analogies of organized beings 
and their mysterious affinities. The former starts from in- 
dividuals in order to arrive at a whole which is presupposed 
although considered unattainable; the latter carries within 
himself the image of the whole and lives in the persuasion 
that little by little the individual will be deduced from it. 
Cuvier, forever analyzing and distinguishing, always using 
observations as his starting point, does not believe in the 
possibility of an intuition, a prevision of a part in the whole. 
A desire to know and distinguish what cannot be seen by 
bodily eyes or touched by hands seems to him exorbitant. 
Geoffrey, resting on fixed principles, abandons himself to 
his lofty inspirations, and does not submit to the authority 
of this method. Analysis requires so much perspicacity, 
such sustained attention, such aptness at tracing variations 
of form in the smallest details and such talent for nomen- 
clature in naming these differences, that one can scarcely 
blame the pride of a man gifted with all these faculties, if 
he looks upon this method as the sole true and rational one. 
How could he make up his mind to share a fame so pain- 
fully acquired by laborious effort with a rival who has had 
the art of reaching without difficulty a goal where the prize 
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should be given only to industry and perseverance? As- 


‘suredly, however, a man who starts from an idea has a 
right to feel proud of having conceived a leading principle. 
He will constantly repose on the certainty that isolated 


’ facts will verify what he has pointed out as a general fact.” 


Even if the facts do not always fall in line with the theory, 
Goethe is not much disturbed. In discussing his theory of 
weather with Eckermann, he says that scientific men and 
especially the mathematicians would not fail to consider his 
ideas perfectly ridiculous, or else they would do better, they 
would totally ignore them in a most stately manner. ‘“‘But 
do you know why? because they say I am not one of the 
craft. . . . But,” he says, “the thing is very simple and I 
abide by what is simple and comprehensive, without being 
disturbed by occasional deviations. I merely observe that 
many collateral influences exist, the nature of which we do 
not yet understand.” For a scientist this is a very com- 
fortable attitude to take. 

The fact that other scientists did not share Goethe’s 
faith in his theories when the occasional deviations mani- 
fested themselves was a great thorn in his side, and in this 
respect he showed an almost puerile pride and egotism, and 
had a very pronounced martyr complex. He comments on 
the narrow-mindedness with which scientific men contend 
among themselves for priority. He accuses scientists of 
being bound down by tradition. Professors, he says, after 
finding a better theory, still talk of Newton’s. “This is not 
to be wondered at; such people continue in error because 
they are indebted to it for their existence. Otherwise they 
would be put to the inconvenience of learning everything 
over again, and that would be very inconvenient. They do 
not prove the truth nor is such the intention; the only point 
with these professors is to prove their own opinion. On this 
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account, they conceal all those experiments which would 


reveal the truth, and show their doctrine was untenable. 
. . . The phrases men are accustomed to repeat incessantly 
end by becoming convictions, and ossify the organs of in- 
telligence. . . . If anyone advances anything now which 
contradicts, perhaps threatens to overturn, the creed which 
we have for years repeated, and have handed down to 
others, all passions are raised against him, and every effort 
is made to crush him. People resist with all their might; 
they act as if they neither heard nor could comprehend; 
they speak of the new view with contempt, as if it were not 
worth the trouble of even so much as an investigation or a 
regard, and thus a new truth may wait for a long time be- 
fore it can make its way. A Frenchman said to a friend of 
mine concerning my theory of colors, ‘We have worked for 
fifty years to establish and strengthen the kingdom of New- 
ton and it will require fifty years more to overthrow it.’ 
The body of mathematicians has endeavored to make my 
name so suspected in science that people are afraid of even 
mentioning it. . . . | am accustomed to it, and prepared 
for it. But say yourself, have I not sufficient reason to feel 
proud, when for twenty years I have been forced to own 
to myself that the great Newton, and mathematicians and 
august calculators with him, have fallen into a decided error 
with respect to the theory of colors; and that I, amongst 
millions, am the only one who knows the truth on this im- 
portant subject? With this feeling of superiority, it was 
possible for me to bear with the stupid pretensions of my 
opponents. People endeavored to attack me and my theory 
in every way, and to render my ideas ridiculous; but, never- 
theless, I rejoiced exceedingly over my completed work. All 
the attacks of my adversaries only serve to expose to me the 
weakness of mankind. . . . The errors of my opponents 
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have been too generally spread during a century for me to 
hope to find any companions on my solitary way. I shall 
remain alone! I often compare myself to a shipwrecked 
man, who has seized upon a plank which is only sufficient 
to bear one person. This one is saved, whilst all the rest 
are miserably drowned.” 

Goethe even goes so far as to take more pride in his 
scientific work than in his accomplishments as a poet. “As 
for what I have done as a poet,” he would say repeatedly, 
“I take no pride in it whatever. Excellent poets have lived 
at the same time with myself, poets more excellent have 
lived before me, and others will come after me. But that 
in my century I am the only person who knows the truth in 
the difficult science of colors—of that, I say, I am not a little 
proud, and here I have a consciousness of superiority to 
many.” 

This very theory of colors, in which Goethe expresses 
such inordinate pride, is his one extremely weak point. His 
attitude towards it is somewhat like that of a mother 
towards a wayward child, and one cannot but believe that 
he himself had a sneaking suspicion that he was wrong, and 
that a sense of vulnerability was the cause of his intense 
feeling about the matter. Although his biological theories 
were also attacked or disregarded, he accepted opposition 
gracefully, but he fairly bristled with irony and anger even 
when his old friend Eckermann, in a spirit of earnestness 
and friendliness, pointed out to him certain facts he had 
observed which he could not harmonize with Goethe’s the- 
ory. Helmholtz, to give some idea of the passionate way 
in which Goethe, usually so temperate and even. courtier- 
like, attacks Newton, quotes from a few pages of the con- 
troversial part of his work the following expressions, which 
he applies to the propositions of this consummate thinker 
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in physical and astronomical science—“incredibly impu- 
dent”, ‘“‘mere twaddle”’, “ludicrous explanation”, “admirable 
for school children in a go-cart”, “but I see nothing will do 
but lying, and plenty of it.” 

Aside from the probability of a feeling within him of 
being wrong, Newton’s theory of light was not in accord 
with Goethe’s poetic attitude towards nature. He resented 
Nature having her secrets wrested from her by manipulation 
and unnatural processes. As Helmholtz puts it, he regarded 
Nature as a work of art, complete in itself, and certain to 
yield up her central idea sooner or later to a sufficiently 
susceptible student. Just as a genuine work of art cannot 
bear retouching by a strange hand, so he would have us 
believe that Nature resists the interference of the experi- 
menter who tortures and disturbs her; and in revenge, mis- 
leads the impertinent kill-joy by a distorted image of her- 
self. He sneers at prisms and spectra and commends the 
experiments that can be made in the open air under a bright 
sun, not merely as particularly easy and particularly en- 
chanting, but also as particularly convincing. 

Throughout his speculation and theorizing about natural 
phenomena, Goethe always attempted to unify and coérdi- 
nate, to bring many different phenomena together under the 
wing of one general principle or process. Among minerals, 
among plants, and among animals he was constantly seeking 
what he called an “Urtypus’’, or archetype, a fundamental 
type from which nature could, by a series of modifications, 
produce the myriads of forms which are characteristic of 
her. He spoke of an ‘“‘Urpflanze”, an “Urtier”, an “Ur- 
bild”, and the like. With respect to the ‘““Urpflanze”, or 
proto-plant, which he searched for so diligently in the Bo- 
tanical Gardens of Palermo, and which was evidently a very 
real thing in his mind, he says, ‘The proto-plant is the most 
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wonderful creature in the world, for the possession of which 
nature itself should envy me. With this model and the key 
to it, new plants may be multiplied ad infinitum—plants of 
inevitable derivation which, if not yet possessing a sensible 
existence, are at least capable of such, plants by no means 
the shows and illusions of painters and poets but constitu- 
' tionally real and necessary. The same law may be applied 
to everything organic.” 

In the mineral world he erroneously recognized granite 
as the foundation of the Earth’s crust. All other formations 
were of later origin, superimposed. For this reason granite 
acquired for him a sentimental interest, and he spoke of 
himself as a “friend of granite.”’ Once he sat on a high and 
naked peak gazing over an expanse of mountains and valleys 
and wrote: “Here thou reposest immediately on a foun- 
dation which reaches down to the deepest places of the 
earth. No recent lay, no heaps of debris washed together 
by the water, have ever deposited themselves between thee 
and the firm ground-floor of the primeval world. Here thou 
dost not, as in those beautiful and fruitful valleys, walk over 
a continual grave; these peaks have never begotten and never 
swallowed up any living thing; they are before all life and 
above all life.” 

Bearing in mind this brief examination of Goethe’s atti- 
tude towards science and nature, let us review as briefly 
Goethe’s principal contributions to science. They fall into 
the fields of physics, meteorology, geology, botany, and com- 
parative anatomy. According to many of his admirers he 
anticipated Lamarck and Darwin in propounding a theory 
of evolution, although there are many who doubt that he 
actually entertained an idea of evolution as we now under- 


stand it. 
I shall not go into detail with respect to his theory of 
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colors. His ideas were then and are now recognized as be- 
ing untenable. As a result of his stubborn determination to 
stick by his theory, and his unwillingness to retreat from the 
position he had taken, he laid himself open to much justifi- 
able criticism and there is no doubt but that the theory of 
colors did more than anything else to discredit him as a 
scientist. 

His theory of the weather came to him as an inspiration 
while sitting on a vantage point in the rugged mountains of 


the Tyrol, watching their summits at one time glistening in’ 


the sunlight, then enveloped in mist, then swept round with 
dark clouds or blackened with showers. He elaborated a 
theory which was perhaps more poetic than scientific; at 
least it was free from any taint of mathematics. He cast 
aside the prevalent view that the moon influenced the 
weather, and attributed the rise and fall of the barometer 
and accompanying changes in weather entirely to the action 
of the earth. He compared the earth and her atmosphere 
to a great living being perpetually inhaling and exhaling. 

“If she inhale, she draws the atmosphere to her, so that, 
coming near her surface, it is condensed to clouds and rain. 
This state I call water-afirmative. Should it continue an 
irregular length of time, the earth would be drowned. This 
the earth does not allow, but exhales again, and sends the 
watery vapors upwards, when they are dissipated through 
the whole space of the higher atmosphere, and become so 
rarefied, that not only does the sun penetrate them with his 
brilliancy, but the eternal darkness of infinite space is seen 
through as a fresh blue.” 

Goethe certainly was not literal in his use of the terms 
exhale and inhale. In another place he puts it differently. 
He believes that the mass of the earth does not exercise a 
constant and invariable force of attraction, but that there is, 
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as it were, a pulse which, due to intrinsic, necessary and 
probably also accidental external causes, increases or de- 
creases. ‘“Though all attempts by other objects to determine 
this oscillation [in the force of gravity] may be too limited 
and rude, the atmosphere furnishes a standard both delicate 
and large enough to test their silent operations.” 

In geology Goethe became interested in the process by 
which nature shaped the mountains and valleys. At that 
time there was an active controversy between the Vulcanists 
who believed that the process was a tumultuous and explo- 
sive one, of volcanic action, earthquakes and catastrophic 
commotions, and the Neptunists who considered the process 
to be a quiet and leisurely one, dependent mainly on the 
action of water. Goethe sided strongly with the Neptunists; 
he felt that nature always proceeded in this quiet orderly 
and leisurely way, without haste and without rest; volcanic 
eruptions and earthquakes were considered exceptional and 
sporadic. He seemed to regard such violent commotions 
rather as interruptions of nature’s process than as a part 
of it. Goethe also speculated about the sporadic boulders 
strewn about in the valleys. At first he accepted the theory 
that they had floated in from the North on icebergs at the 
time of the primeval ocean, but later he developed a true 
glacial theory, a decade before the classic work of Agassiz, 
who acknowledges Goethe’s priority. Goethe also was one 
of the first to recognize fossil bones in alluvial deposits as 
being what they really are, and argues that they belong to 
a recent epoch which is, however, in comparison with ordi- 
nary computation of time, infinitely remote. ‘“The time will 
come,” he wrote to his friend Merck, “when men will no 
longer jumble together organic remains, but will arrange 
them with reference to the world’s epochs.” 

In botany, as has already been remarked in an introduc- 
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tory paragraph, Goethe was struck by the idea that the vari- 
ous organs of a plant were essentially alike, all modifications 
of one fundamental type. Cotyledon, leaf, sepal, petal, 
stamen and pistil were but successive transformations of a 
single organ. This is the idea involved in his ““Metamor- 
phosis of Plants.’ In comparative anatomy he made a num- 
ber of contributions. One day as he was rambling in a ceme- 
tery on the Lido he kicked a weathered ram’s skull. It fell 
apart into segments, and at once the thought occurred to 
Goethe that the same theory he applied to plants could also 
be applied to animals. The skull was made up of a series 
of transformed vertebrae. While it is probably true that 
a number of vertebrae are incorporated in the hind part of 
the mammalian skull, the skull is by no means of vertebral 
origin in the sense maintained by Goethe. 

The idea of progressive modification of parts was highly 
developed by Goethe; he considered this one of the impor- 
tant distinctions between living organisms and mineral sub- 
stances, and calls attention to the indifference of the con- 
stituent parts of the latter as to union, codrdination or 
subordination. In contrast, even the most imperfect organ- 
ized beings take substances of different nature and assimilate 
them into their own substance. Their parts are arranged in 
an orderly manner, one following another, and all codrdi- 
nated or subordinated to each other. In plants there is a 
fixed gradation of organs. As a plant grows, organs not 
only reproduce themselves but also become progressively 
modified, the attainment of one degree of modification being 
necessary before the next can be attained. Thus the repro- 
ductive function of the plant, the highest and final function, 
is attained while the pre-existing and preparatory organs, 
such as leaves, sepals, et cetera, are still full of vigorous 
life. In insects there is a similar series of transformations, 
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but in this case the successive stages are abandoned, one 
after the other, and instead of a higher form of structure 
being developed by reproduction from a lower, the lower 
structure is itself transformed into the higher. Thus we 
have the successive stages in the life cycle of an insect. In 
the most perfect forms of life, the vertebrates, all the or- 
gans undergo simultaneous transformations already pre- 
pared at the moment of conception. The vertebrae, for 
instance, begin all alike, but each one undergoes simultane- 
ous progressive development to its mature form, influenced 
by its position with reference to those before and behind it. 

Goethe not only endeavored to correlate and unify the 
parts or stages of development of a single organism but 
attempted to establish a somewhat similar relationship be- 
tween different kinds of organisms. I have already referred 
to his conception of an archetypal plant which would serve 
as a sort of master key to every other kind of plant in the 
world, and his search for it. That such a type plant must 
exist he was convinced. ‘‘For, otherwise,”’ he said, ‘‘how am 
I able at once to determine that this or that form is a plant 
unless they are all formed after one original type?’ On 
this principle alone would it be possible to define orders 
and classes, which, it seemed to him, had hitherto been done 
in a very arbitrary manner. So he busied himself examining 
the points of similarity and dissimilarity between the many 
different shapes of plants, and found the former always 
more numerous than the latter. He had similar ideas with 
respect to animals. ‘““This, then,” he said, “‘we have no hesi- 
tation in maintaining: that all the more perfect organisms, 
among them fishes, amphibians, birds, mammals, and at the 
head of these last man, are all formed after one archetype 
that simply varies more or less and is continually develop- 
ing and transforming itself through propagation.” 
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In Goethe’s time man was distinguished by comparative 
anatomists from all other mammals by the absence of a 


premaxillary bone in the jaw. This appealed to Goethe as 


highly improbable, for he did not believe that nature, with 
her gradual methods of transition, would break the con- 
tinuity and interpose an impassable barrier in the form of 
an absolute distinction. He felt that the integrity of his 
whole philosophy of nature depended on the finding of a 
premaxillary bone in man. He therefore sought it and found 
it. His claims were at first ignored, but were soon accepted 
by anatomists of his time. 

Many people see in these views of Goethe all the essen- 
tials of a theory of evolution, while others feel that he had 
no more in mind than if he had stated that all the houses 
on a street were built according to a single floor plan. The 
essential point is whether he had in mind a real notion of 
descent, whether he conceived of all the varied kinds of 
plants and animals as being actually genetically related—de- 
scended from common ancestors. Judging from the wording 
of various passages relative to the fundamental morpho- 
logical similarities between different kinds of organisms I 
think that his mind did play with a genuine idea of evolu- 
tion by descent. One possible bit of evidence that he har- 
bored such an idea is contained in a letter from his close 
friend, Frau von Stein, to Knebel, in which she says, con- 
cerning a philosophic book of Herder’s: “Herder’s new 
work makes it probable that we were once plants and ani- 
mals.’ No explicit statement of this kind occurs in Herder’s 
book, and we may be certain that Frau von Stein did not 
originate it herself, so it seems very likely that she got it 
from Goethe. In another place Goethe says: “Nature can 
compass her purpose only in sequence. She makes no jumps. 
She could not, for example, produce a horse had not all the 
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other animals preceded on which as a ladder she ascends to 
the structure of the horse.” 

The episode of Homunculus in the second part of Faust 
is also significant. It is the story of a bodyless mind which 
_ desires to be incorporated and become a genuine man. Act- 
ing upon expert advice Homunculus dashes his glass house 
- against the throne of Galatea, dissolves himself in the phos- 
phorescent sea, and comes up after the lapse of eons through 
the stages of lower animals to the estate of man. Galatea 
represents the Goddess of Love who is to preside over each 
stage in the upward progress. In another place Goethe says: 
‘Animals are formed by circumstances, hence their inner 
perfection and their adaptation to external conditions.” He 
had no faith in the current anthropocentric view that inter- 
preted everything in nature as being there for some special 
purpose useful to man. This idea of utility, says Goethe, 
is extended still further, and we ask the purpose of every 
single part of our organic being, thereby becoming involved 
in difficulties. “The question as to purpose, the question 
‘wherefore’, is completely unscientific. But we get on farther 
with the question ‘how’. Thus man has in his skull two hol- 
lows which are never filled up. The question ‘wherefore’ 
could not take us far in this case, but the question ‘how’ 
informs me that these hollows are remains of the animal 
skull which are found on a large scale in inferior organisms 
and are not quite obliterated in man, with all his eminence.” 

In view of these and many similar statements of Goethe 
it seems to me there can be very little reasonable doubt that 
Goethe did have an idea of evolution by descent, but that 
the idea was vague and uncertain, fluttering, as it were, on 
the outskirts of his mind, and never fully caught and cen- 
tered for closer observation. In speaking of the origin of 
man with his friend Von Martius, who defended a literal 
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interpretation of the story of Adam and Eve, Goethe ex- 
pressed disbelief in the origin of man from a single pair, — 


for he recognized nature’s lavishness not to say prodigality, 
in her productions—and I think he meant reproductions. He 


argued that it would show a better acquaintance with her 
ways to assume that instead of producing one paltry pair — 


she produced men by dozens or hundreds. “When the earth 
had arrived at a certain point of maturity, when the water 
had ebbed away and the dry land was sufficiently verdant, 
there came the epoch for the creation of man, and men 
arose, through the omnipotence of God, wherever the 
ground permitted; perhaps on the heights first. To believe 
that this happened I believe reasonable; but to attempt to 
decide how it happened I deem useless trouble, which we 
will leave to those who like to busy themselves with unsolv- 
able problems, and have nothing better to do.” 

In this brief review of Goethe’s attitude toward science, 
and of his contributions to it, I have quoted extensively from 
Goethe’s own words, lest there be any suspicion of misinter- 
pretation or bias. I can find in these words little justification 
for considering Goethe a scientist, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, despite his unquestionable interest in scientific 
matters, and his extensive writings on scientific subjects. 
His attitude throughout is that of a poet and a philosopher. 
His theories are not the result of the accumulation and sys- 
tematization of facts; they are rather the product of an 
imaginative and artistic mind, which views nature as a work 
of art, which reaches its conclusions by intuition and the in- 
spiration of genius, and which has little knowledge of, 
interest in, or patience for scientific methods as we ordinar- 
ily understand them. 

For Goethe, nature was a beautiful show, harmonious 
in details, controlled by a dominant motif. The motif re- 
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veals itself to a sympathetic observer without his going 
behind the scenes to examine the cords and pulleys and light- 
ing effects and other apparatus by which the effects are 
produced. But these are the things that interest the scien- 
tist. As Helmholtz remarks, we must familiarize ourselves 
with the levers and pulleys, fatal though it be to poetic con- 
templation, in order to be able to govern them after our 
own will. This Goethe did not know how to do and did not 
wish to do; the use of laboratory methods in the study of 
nature was distinctly distasteful to him. This attitude is 
admirably expressed in the following lines: 


Mysterious in open day 

Veiled Nature spurns thy violent endeavors; 
She tells her secret to thy mind in her own way, 
If not—of no avail are all thy screws and levers. 


AsA C. CHANDLER. 


V 
GOETHE AND SHAKESPEARE 


N Friday, January 2nd, 1824, Goethe said something 

to Eckermann which suggests that, like discouraged 
people of today, he looked back upon good old times in 
unpleasing contrast with his own deteriorating age: “Let 
him who will not believe that much of Shakespeare’s great- 
ness appertains to his great vigorous time, only ask himself 
the question, whether a phenomenon so astounding would 
be possible in the present England of 1824, in these evil 
days of criticizing and hair-splitting journals . . . tame 
and weak has life itself become during the last two shabby 
centuries. Where do we now meet an original nature and 
where is the man who has the strength to be true, and to 
show himself as he is? This, however, affects the poet, who 
must find all within himself while he is left in the lurch by 
all without.” 

One recalls something about the kingdom of heaven be- 
ing within you. Goethe had first to find himself and then 
to apply the spiritual energy within himself to the renewal 
of spiritual life in a world which seemed to him to be on 
the decline. A whole world, mind you, not merely Germany. 
For he was the true cosmopolite ranging his vision beyond 
the boundaries of the kingdoms and principalities of Ger- 
many to survey the world in its entirety. 

Herein he differed strikingly from Shakespeare. Shake- 
speare was a nationalist, intensely patriotic; Goethe was 
what the world seems crying out for now, an internationalist, 
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not by declaration only but by the instinct of his being. This 


~ connects with another distinction between the two men: 


Goethe is thought of as the sage; somehow the word does 
not seem quite to fit the English dramatist; with all his 
wisdom, with all his sense of the insubstantiality of actuali- 
ties, he can scarcely be said to have framed and phrased 


~ wisdom for its own sake. He could write such a Platonic 


passage as Prospero uttered in The Tempest: 


The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


But this same Shakespeare could turn about and write the 
florid addresses which Henry the Fifth made to his soldiers, 
the waggeries of Falstaff, the denunciations of Hotspur, 
the fooleries of the clowns and much else as earthy as the 
soil of the England in which he lived and which he loved. 
It is difficult to conceive that Shakespeare ever consciously 
thought of himself as a purveyor of wisdom in the abstract. 
Wisdom there is in the plays—they are overflowing with 
it—but viewed historically we must think of it as the over- 
flowing of a procreant mind, chiefly occupied with the prac- 
tical business of making producible plays and with the con- 
crete sources of human tragedy inseparable from a world 
of actual men and women entrapped by the intrigues of 
others, by their own frailties and disabilities, or by the in- 
curable complexity of life itself. Hazlitt’s observation 
holds, that Shakespeare ‘“‘without being a moralist was the 
most moral of poets.” But the moral is never deliberately 
drawn by Shakespeare, is merely deducible from his true 
observation of human beings and their disasters. The ashen- 
faced, shuffling, shambling gin-drinker carries his moral 
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palpably, but obviously without purpose or intent of cor- 
recting or edifying other people. In short, Goethe wrote, 
when at his greatest, with a deliberate purpose to convey 
wisdom; such is the office of the sage. The primary differ- 
ence between Shakespeare and his dramatic contemporaries 
was not that he had a more moral purpose than they, but 
simply that he saw life more accurately and presented the 
phenomenon with a wider scope than they. His moralities 
are secondary to his practical business as a showman, 
whereas the moralities of Goethe are the reflex of a mind, 
not more powerful than Shakespeare’s, but more intention- 
ally didactic. The philosopher. that was in Shakespeare was 
a thoughtful by-product of his daily enterprises. The phi- 
losopher that was in Goethe was indigenous, purposeful, 
altruistic. 

It is as much for his sagacity as his art, as much for his 
wisdom as for the beauty of what he said, that the civilized 
world has adopted Goethe for its own, and is this year 
memorializing the one-hundredth anniversary of his death, 
a Titan in his youth, an Olympian in his later years, a man 
who through storm and stress found self-unity, which means 
inward peace, found serenity, without which wisdom can- 
not be. 

His faults were many, artistic and personal, but veiling 
them all is the fact of his genius, of his unquenchable spirit, 
of the devotion of his talents to search for truth, of the 
dedication of his life to the imparting of truth as he saw it. 

Happiness is assumed to be a legitimate objective of every 
career, but when one reads the life stories of great mortals 
one wonders how often the man who is great enough to 
have left his inerasable mark on the history of the world’s 
thought and action, has really found happiness in any ordi- 
nary meaning of the word. Consider Dante: blessedness he 


q 


ys 
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_ found undoubtedly, but can we associate happiness, in its 
- superficial meaning, with the record of that life, with that 


grim, taut face, so familiar in the portrait, with the actual 


man who, as he passed through the street, was pointed 


at by a woman talking with her gossip friends as she said 
“see the man who has been in Hell.” I would not seem to 


-be speaking as a pessimist, but as I think of one giant figure 


after another who has trod this lonely and insecure planet, 
the thought is forced upon me that earthly happiness is a 
rather illusory thing. Strong men, brave men, do their work 
and face the consequences, but the greater they are, the 
further removed they seem from that ordinary everyday 
thing which people call happiness. The more they have done 
to alter the course of history, the further away they seem 
from what people call happiness. Few men in the world’s 
history have done so much to change its direction as did the 
Apostle Paul, but not until the very end of his career could 
he write with satisfaction about his own life. He found the 
peace that passeth understanding, but happiness? And 
there was the young Jew whom they killed on a hill; what 
he found is beyond human penetration, but scarcely “happi- 
ness.” 

I am led to these dolorous remarks by a statement made 
by Goethe himself to Eckermann some six years before his 
death. One would have guessed that after his storm and 
stress period, in the full possession of all his great faculties, 
in the satisfaction of the world’s acclaim, he must have been 
a happy man. Yet this man said to Eckermann: “I have 
ever been esteemed one of Fortune’s chiefest favorites; nor 
will I complain or find fault with the course my life has 
taken. Yet, truly, there has been nothing but toil and care; 
and I may say that, in all my seventy-five years, I have never 
had a month of genuine comfort.” 
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He found something more substantial, the thing which | 
with his clairvoyance he discerned in Shakespeare while — 
reading Shakespeare’s works, namely health in all its conno- — 
tations. Not a few neurotics (the late Frank Harris being : 
one of them) have thought they saw in Shakespeare incredi- 
ble weakness mingled with his genius, but Goethe saw truer 
than that. He knew that no weakling could have written 
the English historical plays, with their fine objectivity; the 
tragedies with their relentless refusal to compound good 
and evil; the better comedies with their zest and gusto; and 
so he said to Eckermann (on March 11, 1828): “While 
we read him we receive the impression of a man thoroughly 
strong and healthy, both in mind and in body.” Assuredly 
Goethe and Shakespeare must have been blood brothers in 
these qualities, and he who has them and by the valor of 
his spirit maintains them, need not complain of unhappiness. 

Perhaps it is in part because Goethe did not seek com- 
fort, but rather truth, self-realization, the spiritual libera- 
tion of his people, that he found something more important 
than comfort, namely mortal immortality, that this man be- 
came what he became, that his memory is what it is. In a 
man like Goethe there is more than poet, dramatist, phi- 
losopher, man of affairs; there is something of the deliverer. 
Thomas Carlyle was one of the early Englishmen to per- 
ceive this, to write much about it in his cryptic way, summing 
up his admonitions in the familiar phrase, ‘close thy Byron, 
open thy Goethe.” 

We know of Goethe what we guess at about Shakespeare, 
that he was magnificently alive with insatiable avarice for 
knowledge, unjaded receptivity to all manner of influences 
from all manner of sources, amazing versatility, prodigal 
productivity. A life crowded with activities was this life. 
A giant among men was this man. So we think Shakespeare 
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must have been, though his life was so much shorter than 
Goethe’s and the reliable data are so meagre that we are 
prevented from making categorical affirmatives. 

Absurdity not infrequently accompanies greatness in the 
bud. It was a fantastical, sometimes a ridiculous young 
Goethe who became a student in the university at Leipzig 


F. in 1765, the word “student” being used in a Pickwickian 


sense, for, indeed Goethe gleaned little from the classrooms, 
was indifferent to academic procedure, sometimes con- 
temptuous. He strolled through the streets in bizarre cos- 
tume, head haughtily aloft, a theatrical young person. Let- 
ters about him at the time were derogatory, justly so: his 
flippancies, his indecorous gaieties, his love-makings, his 
rakishness. His chief intellectual interest seems to have 
been in the conversations of a group of medical students. 
He did not know enough to contribute much to their discus- 
sions of medicine and botany, but he was a good listener, an 
absorber of matters which later were to pervade his omniv- 
erous curiosities, with that scientific interest which mingled 
with other manifold enthusiasms. Volatile though he was, 
he had an extraordinary power of concentration when he 
fell upon something which seemed to him worthy of concen- 
tration. Surely a penetrative onlooker would have discerned 
genius in the handsome young face, in the great dark lumi- 
nous eyes which glowed like coals ready to burst into flame. 
This young Goethe might have become anything; for the 
moment he prognosticated nothing. 

Goethe’s Leipzig occupations were sporadic, most of 
them intense (excepting university duties), too numerous 
to be catalogued here. A single incident must be recorded, 
for it bears upon the present topic, the association of his 
name with Shakespeare’s. It was at Leipzig that there fell 
into his hands a stout little volume of selected passages 
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from Shakespeare, Dodd’s Beauties of Shakespeare. Goethe 
tasted, scarcely tested, but caught something of that spirit 
of Shakespeare which was foreordained to be one of the 
releasing forces of his own spirit. 

It is likely enough that Goethe’s mandatory father would 
in any circumstances have withdrawn the lad from Leipzig, 
for the reports of his academic progress were ungratifying. 
But nature stepped in to complete the decision. The young 
wildling fell ill, seriously, a ruptured blood vessel, a flow 
of blood from the mouth. So Goethe returned to the par- 
ental home at Frankfurt. A prolonged period of recupera- 
tion, and then, at his father’s command, and he himself not 
unwilling, he went to Strasburg. This was in 1770. 

From the point of view of this lecture, one of the most 
fortunate incidents of the Strasburg residence was Goethe’s 
meeting with Johann Friedrich Herder, five years older 
than Goethe, with far less genius but with sounder judg- 
ment, more control, a riper taste in literature. It was 
Herder who introduced to Goethe much literature which 
the young man knew not at all, or only superficially. Herder 
was one of the instrumentalities that helped Goethe rid him- 
self of dilettantism, and supplied the place thereof with 
solid ideas about poetry, its nature and its purpose. Herder 
was to Goethe a tutelary genius, somewhat in the manner 
of Charles Cowden Clarke to John Keats in a later gen- 
eration. Herder brought Goethe into contact with Shake- 
speare, not in scattered “beauties” but in whole plays pre- 
sumably in Wieland’s translation. Goethe seems to have 
had a nodding acquaintance with this old masterpiece back 
in Leipzig, but it is clear that not until the Strasburg days, 
and through the guidance of Herder, did Goethe come to 
penetrate Shakespeare and to feel the full effect of the older 
poet’s flaming influence. The masterly translation by 
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Schlegel and Tieck had, of course, not been made at that 
time. 

It was at Strasburg that Goethe prepared an oration on 
Shakespeare in which he said: “The first page of his [Shake- 
speare’s] that I read made me his for life; and when I had 
finished I stood like one born blind on whom a miraculous 
hand bestows sight in a moment. I saw, I felt, in the most 
vivid manner, that my existence was infinitely expanded; 
everything now was unknown to me and the unwonted light 
pained my eyes. By little and little I learned to see, and 
thanks to my receptive genius I continue vividly to feel 
what I have won. I did not hesitate for a moment about 
renouncing the classical drama;” to which he added much in 
a denunciatory vein about academic drama.! 

One phase of this illumination from Shakespeare was re- 
lease from the bonds and fetters of the French classical 
drama, in the grip of which Goethe had felt restless for 
some time. Another phase, if we are to trust his latter day 
conversations with Eckermann, was a sort of sense of im- 
potence in the presence of such majestic and all-involving 
genius as Shakespeare’s, for on Friday, January 2nd, 1824, 
he told Eckermann that any dramatist must study Shake- 
speare’s plays and added: ‘Having studied them he must 
be aware that Shakespeare had already exhausted the whole 
of human nature in all its tendencies, in all its heights and 
depths, and that, in fact, there remains for him nothing 
more to do. And how could one get courage only to put 
pen to paper if one were conscious in an earnest, appreciat- 
ing spirit, that such unfathomable and unattainable excel- 
lencies were already in existence.”’ 

The actual effect of Shakespeare on Goethe’s creative 
genius does not seem to have lasted in any powerful ascer- 


1 Life by Lewes, Bk. II, Chapter 6. 
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tainable way after Goethe had written Gétz, Egmont, and 
Wilhelm Meister, but that the general effect was coetaneous 
with his long life is evident in a less tangible manner. Even 
Faust has its Shakespearian influence, not merely in the song 
from Shakespeare which Mephistopheles sings, but in many 
less obvious ways—perhaps Margrete has shadings from 
Ophelia, and we of course do not forget that Eckermann 
belongs only to the last ten years of Goethe’s life. The Con- 
versations, together with the discussions in Wilhelm Meis- 
ter, are among the chief sources of Goethe’s deliberate 
Shakespearian criticisms. 

The opinions of Shakespeare expressed to Eckermann 
nearly always glow, but sometimes they seem inconsistent 
with each other. For example, on October 15, 1825, Goethe 
said: “Shakespeare . . . is not a theatrical poet; he never 
thought of the stage; it was far too narrow for his great 
mind; nay, the whole visible world was too narrow.” This 
is the more habitual tone of Goethe in speaking of Shake- 
speare, regarding him as a seer, a prophet, as well as the 
greatest of all poets. 

However, on April 18, 1827, Goethe takes the stage 
view of Shakespeare: “Shakespeare, in writing his pieces, 
could hardly have thought they would appear in print so 
as to be told over, and compared with one another; he had 
rather the stage in view when he wrote; he regarded his 
plays as a lively and moving scene, that would pass rapidly 
before the eyes and ears upon the stage, not as one that was 
to be held firmly, and carped at in detail. Hence his only 
point was to be effective and significant for the moment.” 

Such irreconcilements may be squared by recalling the 
fact that Goethe was talking, not writing essays, and that 
conversation often has its contradictions, especially when he 
who talks has so rich, so varied, so multifarious a mind as 
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Goethe’s. It would be natural for him to think of Shake- 
speare in one aspect at one time, at another time in an 
entirely different aspect. Emerson bids us say what we really 
think today without squeamish anxiety that today’s utter- 
ance shall be in perfectly logical accord with what we said 
yesterday. Consistency, said Emerson, is the ‘‘hobgoblin of 
little minds.” If I sincerely believe what I say on one occa- 
sion, why should I ruffle my contentment for fear that the 
sincerity of one utterance may seem to contradict the sin- 
cerity of another utterance? Truth is larger than my little 
mind. Truth has many facets. 

Then there is another possible key to Goethe’s incon- 
sistencies: he was a scholar, a scholar of almost immeasur- 
able attainments, but he sometimes made merry over the 
meticulous endeavors of the philological type of scholar to 
explain to a nicety every detail in Shakespeare. He had his 
fun at the expense of those who sought to explain every 
situation or every allusion in Shakespeare as reminiscent 
of something in older literature. They say, said Goethe, 
that Shakespeare ‘‘must have taken that from the ancients. 
. . . How odd! As if one had to go so far for such things 
and did not . . . feel and utter them every day.” 

Not for a moment would I give the impression that I 
myself would seek to belittle faithful, industrious, produc- 
tive scholarship. But I must say that I do sometimes marvel 
at the things that are published about Shakespeare, for 
example, comparatively recent studies of the “sources” of 
Falstaff. Ever since there was such a thing as Shakespearian 
scholarship it has been known that Shakespeare got a gen- 
eral conception of Falstaff from Latin comedy with its brag- 
gart soldier. But if we put together all that has been written 
about Falstaff in the last dozen years there is nothing left 
of Shakespeare in the gorgeous old rascal, for diligent re- 
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search has brought forth some ancient or mediaeval original 
for everything that Falstaff does, says, or thinks. No one 
has as yet discovered a character in stage history of the 
gigantic mirthful dimensions of Falstaff, and surely no one 
can believe that Shakespeare read all the vast literature 
which is cited in connection with Falstaff. In short, what- 
ever general suggestion Shakespeare may have borrowed, 
Falstaff remains a great original creation, and most of the 
delving scholarship has little relevancy to Shakespeare’s 
comic knight. To discharge myself from suspicion of under- 
rating diligent and competent scholarship, I quote the con- 
cluding sentence from Dr. E. E. Stoll’s great essay on Fal- 
staff.1 Every informed person knows something about the 
reach and exactitude of Dr. Stoll’s research and learning; 
many are aware that Dr. Stoll has written an essay on Fal- 
staff in which he shows the almost innumerable passages in 
earlier literature which parallel things in the character and 
conversation of Falstaff. But erudition has not drowned Dr. 
Stoll’s sense of proportion and reality, and he concludes 
his noble essay thus: “If Falstaff has, though much mirth, 
no philosophy, the poet has both; and Falstaff holds us 
under his spell, not only in his own right but also in that 
of his maker.” 

Goethe laughed when he told a young Englishman: “I 
would not have advised you to undertake Faust. It is mad 
stuff and goes quite beyond all ordinary feelings.” We have 
no such intimate records of Shakespeare, but we may fancy 
him laughing and saying to one of us pedagogues: “Do you 
really try to get young men and women to understand Ham- 
let? Do you really think you understand the play? J don’t. 
It is mad stuff and goes beyond all ordinary feelings.” 

Goethe understood Shakespeare the playwright with a 

1 Shakespeare Studies, pp. 403-90. 
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practical and plain understanding. He also understood 
Shakespeare the philosopher with a profundity which per- 
haps no one has approached. It is interesting that though 
he and Shakespeare were both classed as romanticists, 
Goethe saw and understood the hard kernel of realism in 
Shakespeare. Indeed, a certain hardness in Shakespeare 
seems to have tempered, lowered somewhat the lofty-minded 
Schiller’s enthusiasm for Shakespeare. But no such effect 
appears in Goethe. 

In these rambling generalizations I have got ahead of 
the story. The young enthusiastic Goethe when he came 
completely under the spell of Shakespeare, was compelled 
to write a Shakespearian play, an historical play, even as 
Shakespeare had written historical plays. The first creative 
fruit of the Shakespearian obsession was Gétz von Berlich- 
ingen, the dramatized story of the nobleman and robber 
baron, who in the early sixteenth century encouraged the 
oppressed peasants in their restlessness. The play was in 
three versions, the first of which was severely condemned 
by Herder, who returned Goethe the manuscript saying 
“Shakespeare has ruined you.’ Goethe had the good sense 
to see that Herder was correct, rewrote the play, issued 
it in 1773, finally adapted it to the Weimar Theatre in 1804. 
The play is Shakespearian in a negative rather than in a 
positive sense. While the character-drawing is bold, espe- 
cially in the case of Gétz himself, his wife and mother, the 
siren Adelaide von Walldorf, and Brother Martin (who is 
of course Martin Luther), there is little of the subtlety of 
the Shakespearian characters. The real significance of the 
play is that it broke defiantly with the academic drama of 
France and captivated young Germany with a splendid ir- 
regularity of construction, of action instead of long decla- 
mations, of many scenes, of negligence of all that was known 
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as “dramatic unity.” The issuance of the play signaled the 
storm and stress period of German thought and German art. 

Wilhelm Meister’s critique of Hamlet created an era in 
Hamlet criticism equivalent to the era in German drama 
instigated by Gotz. For a hundred years and more it set 
the standard for the interpretation of Hamlet and even to 
this day much of it is accepted. 

But though it is audacious to take issue with Goethe, I am 
forced to question, have long questioned, the complete cor- 
rectness of Goethe’s estimate of the character of Hamlet. 
I do not believe that Hamlet was the “‘delicate Prince”’ en- 
visioned by Goethe. Omitting for the time most of the much 
that is said about the play in general in Goethe’s novel, the 
long discussions about revising the play, altering the exter- 
nal action, dropping some of the characters, adding others, 
and so forth, let us come to the heart of the matter in the 
myriad-times quoted passage about the Prince himself. 
Here it is as translated from Volume 21 of the Weimar 
edition of Goethe’s works: 

“T sought for every indication of what the character of 
Hamlet was before the death of his father: I took note of 
all that this interesting youth had been, independently of 
that sad event, independently of the subsequent terrible 
occurrences, and I imagined what he might have been with- 
out them. 

‘Tender and nobly descended, this royal flower grew up 
under the direct influences of majesty; the idea of the right 
and of princely dignity, the feeling for the good and the 
graceful, with the consciousness of his high birth, were un- 
folded in him together. He was a prince, a born prince. 
Pleasing in figure, polished by nature, courteous from the 
heart, he was to be the model of youth and the delight of 
the world. 


, 
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‘Without any supreme passion, his love for Ophelia was 
a presentiment of sweet needs. His zeal for knightly exer- 
cise was not entirely his own, not altogether natural to him; 
it had rather to be quickened and inflamed by praise be- 
stowed upon another. Pure in sentiment, he knew the 
honorable-minded, and would prize the repose which an 
upright spirit enjoys, resting on the frank bosom of a friend. 
To a certain degree he has learned to discern and value the 
good and the beautiful in arts and sciences; the vulgar was 
offensive to him; and if hatred could take root in his tender 
soul, it was only so far as to make him despise the false 
and fickle courtiers and scornfully to play with them. He 
was calm in his temper, simple in his behavior, neither con- 
tent in idleness, nor yet too eager for employment. An aca- 
demic routine he seemed to continue even at court. He pos- 
sessed more mirth of humor than of heart; he was a good 
companion, compliant, modest, discreet, and could forget 
and forgive an injury, yet never able to unite himself with 
one who overstepped the limits of the right, the good, and 
the becoming. 

“Figure to yourselves this youth, this son of princes, con- 
ceive him vividly, bring his condition before your eyes, and 
then observe him when he learns that his father’s spirit 
walks; stand by him in the terrible night when the venerable 
ghost itself appears before him. A horrid shudder seizes 
him; he speaks to the mysterious form; he sees it beckon 
him; he follows it and hearkens. The fearful accusation of 
his uncle rings in his ears; the summons to revenge, and the 
piercing reiterated prayer: ‘Remember me!’ 

“And when the ghost has vanished, who is it we see 
standing before us? A young hero panting for vengeance? 
A born prince, feeling himself favored in being summoned 
to punish the usurper of his crown? No! Amazement and 
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sorrow overwhelm the solitary young man; he becomes 
bitter against smiling villains, swears never to forget the 
departed, and concludes with the significant ejaculation: 
‘The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, that ever I was 
born to set it right!’ 

“In these words, I imagine, is the key to Hamlet’s whole 
procedure. To me it is clear that Shakespeare sought to 
depict a great deed laid upon a soul unequal to the per- 
formance of it. In this view I find the piece composed 
throughout. Here is an oak tree planted in a costly vase, 
which should have received into its bosom only lovely 
flowers; the roots spread out, the vase is shivered to pieces. 

“A beautiful, pure, noble, and most moral nature, with- 
out the strength of nerve which makes the hero, sinks be- 
neath a burden which it can neither bear nor throw off; 
every duty is holy to him—this too hard. The impossible 
is required of him—not the impossible in itself, but the im- 
possible to him. He winds, turns, agonizes, advances, and 
recoils, ever reminded, ever reminding himself, and at last 
almost loses his purpose from his thoughts, without ever 
again recovering his peace of mind.” 

It seems to me that two or three things were overlooked 
by Goethe, perhaps one or two things unknown to him. 

There are sources and sources. The disrespectful way 
in which I spoke a little while ago about alleged sources of 
Falstaff have no bearing on the real sources of Hamlet. To 
know the material from which Shakespeare drew the stuff 
out of which he created Hamlet is essential to an under- 
standing of him. Did Goethe know the stage story which 
Shakespeare recreated into the spiritual tragedy of Ham- 
let? Did Goethe know about the lost Hamlet, the old play 
(perhaps by Kyd) which Shakespeare made the basis of the 
story of pretended madness, of murder and the rest? Did 
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Goethe know Saxo Grammaticus? Did he know the history 
of Hamlet in the Belleforest version? Did he know the vast 
difference between the first and second quarto publications 
of Hamlet? Did he know even the German version 
Der bestrafte Brudermord and its conjectural connection 
with the Shakespearian play? In short, did he realize the 


_- practical problem confronting Shakespeare, of transform- 


ing a gory, sensational melodrama into a story of a soul’s 
conflict ? 

It seems to me that Hamlet is not the frail and delicate 
Prince Goethe conceived. Goethe is quite correct in distin- 
guishing what is external from what is internal in the play. 
The Norway episodes, Hamlet’s killing of Polonius, the 
pirate ship—such things are externalities, different from the 
spiritual conflict betrayed in the soliloquies. Nevertheless, 
Shakespeare makes them a part of the story which he was 
relating dramatically, and they must not be brushed away 
as negligible. 

Shakespeare represents Hamlet as sunk in melancholy, 
drenched in despair—this in the soliloquies. But also he 
represents him as killing three men with his sword, grap- 
pling a famed athlete in a desperate wrestling bout, boarding 
a pirate ship alone, following resolutely a ghost when stal- 
wart men (one a soldier) warned him not to, remorselessly 
signing the death warrants of two men. These are not the 
acts of a “‘delicate” individual, but rather of a daring man, 
proceeding sometimes on impulse, sometimes with fixed 
resolution, but not wavering. Unless we follow the plan 
suggested in Wilhelm Meister to change the whole story, 
we must accept Hamlet’s deeds as well as his thoughts as 
part of his character, and the deeds are audacious, bold. 

What, then, is the point of Hamlet’s behavior? It seems 
to be that we may find a clue in the tragedies which imme- 
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diately preceded and immediately followed Hamlet, namely . 
Julius Caesar and Othello. | 
Certainly neither Brutus nor Othello is delicately framed, 
yet each perishes. Why? Because each is thrown into an © 
environment uncongenial to his nature. Each is a misfit in © 
the pattern of life. Maladaptation seems to have been one ~ 

conception Shakespeare had of human tragedy. 

You answer, this presses hard upon what Goethe says 
about Hamlet, but Goethe’s analysis as I see it represents 
a condition, not a conclusion. Brutus shrinks from an act of 
ferocity, not because he is frail, but because he is noble. 
Othello is not a scholar and philosopher like Brutus and 
Hamlet, but the conditioned elements of his strength are 
turned to failure by the manipulations of the shrewd, un- 
scrupulous Iago. 

It was characteristic of Shakespeare to carry over some 
idea or situation from one play to the next which he wrote. 
This seems to me to be true of these three plays, Julius 
Caesar, Hamlet, Othello. From each to the next he trans- 
fers the idea of a strong man who without loss of strength 
is perplexed in the extreme by the situation in which he finds 
himself. 

Good and evil were stark realities to Shakespeare as they 
were to Goethe, though Shakespeare was more ruthless 
than Goethe in giving his plays unmitigated tragic endings. 
But to both men good and evil were subtly interwoven, no- 
where more than in Hamlet and Julius Caesar, where what 
is fine becomes defiled, not through grossness but through 
the cruel complexity of life. 

Hamlet is strong enough for anything, but he is also a 
thinking man and, like Brutus, he must ponder before he 
adopts the habits of assassins. 

Neither can I agree with Goethe that the interest of 
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Hamlet culminates at the end of the third act. True, the 


' fourth act is broken, but in its elements there is sustained 


dramatic interest. It was fine dramatic tact to introduce the 
element of pathos in contrast to the vehement activity of 
the third act. Ophelia is like a musical composer’s variation 
of a dominant theme, and by the way, Shakespeare has laid 


-no ground-plan for the Freudian conception of Ophelia 


which is expounded at length in Wilhelm Meister, unless 
there is a Freudian strain of obscenity in all mad people—a 
theme beyond my ken. Then in the fourth act Shakespeare 
turns back from pathos to stirring activity in the conduct 
of Laertes and the remorseless subtlety of Claudius. 

In the fifth act there is not a let down but rather an 
accumulation and culmination of interest. In this act we see 
most vividly illustrated Goethe’s own great saying that 
Hamlet has no plan, but that the play is full of plans. 

Again, we may seem to be yielding the case to Goethe, but 
I think there is a line of distinction. Hamlet has returned 
to Denmark without a clearly formed project. Events and 
the wiles of most unholy rascals bring matters to a termina- 
tion undevised by mortals, but it is a prepared Hamlet whom 
we encounter in this act—‘“The interim is mine.’”’ Hamlet 
knows that the end is drawing near, how near he does not 
know, nor the manner of the end. But he is calmly ready 
for what comes when it shall come. No ‘delicate prince”’ 
this, but a man in panoply, doing one of the most difficult 
things in life, waiting in uncertainty, and ready for the 
event when it comes, however it may come. Though these 
discriminations may seem to be wire drawn, they are and 
have been to me for a long time, realities. With all my rev- 
erence for Goethe, with all my recognition of the incalcu- 
lable service he rendered the interpretation of Shakespeare, 
I have long believed that the nuances of Wilhelm Meister’s 
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analysis of Hamlet have misled many subsequent students | 
into a misinterpretation of the central thing in Hamlet. 
- Hamlet is complex, as most great men are complex, but 
he is no weakling. It is the nobility of a great nature which 
causes him to tax himself severely with tardiness, with wait- 
ing too precisely on the event. Great strength in an intoler- 
able dilemma is the situation, and in part the tragedy 
of Hamlet. With nearly all the rest that Goethe said 
about Shakespeare I agree heartily and for it I am deeply 
grateful. 

German students, German actors and the German public 
have made Shakespeare a German possession. The pre- 
Bismarckian Germany saw, especially in Hamlet, a reflex 
of itself. ‘“‘Hamlet is Germany,” exclaimed Freiligrath, and 
the saying has been echoed until it became a proverb in the 
old Germany—not the Germany of imperialistic obsession, 
but a nobler Germany which sought from study and medi- 
tation a finer self-realization. The effect of Hamlet upon 
Germany has been more far-reaching than literature. Ham- 
let has been a mirror in which the German nation saw itself 
reflected, with its ‘‘magnificent successes’? and its ‘“‘chaotic 
failures,’ as Herford remarks. The success of Hamlet 
himself was not material success, but spiritual. He went 
down, but he went down with flag flying. Life and its com- 
plexities were too much for him, but his spirit was un- 
tainted, as was the spirit of Germany itself when it was 
the source and fount of much that was best in the thought 
and learning of the world. 

It is a true saying that “it is the characteristic of genius 
ever to be stimulating other men’s genius.” If Shakespeare 
had done nothing else in the world, he would have done a 
great deed in setting aflame a genius so royal as Goethe’s. 

Goethe lived to see himself recognized for what he was. 
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Shakespeare did not. He sought only rest for his marrow- 


- less bones in his little native village. 


We have no evidence on which to base a statement that 
Shakespeare died a disappointed man. Practical English- 
man that he was, he apparently found satisfaction in his 
latter years in augmenting his worldly fortunes. He who 


had repeatedly cried out for reality in his plays found 


reality at last in trading in beeves and real estate. Is it not 
evident that he regarded his plays as ephemeral stuff to be 
used for theatrical productions and then to be allowed to 
drop into oblivion? 

I can see the matter in no other way. After Shakespeare 
returned to Stratford he had from three to five years in 
which he could have collected his plays. He never turned 
a hand to preserve them. At least seventeen of the plays, 
among them some of the most important, were left un- 
printed in any form. Only the enterprise of two of Shake- 
speare’s fellow players and a London printer led to the 
collection of the plays and their publication, seven years 
after Shakespeare was dead. Assuredly Shakespeare, un- 
like Ben Jonson, had little or no faith in the literary worth 
of his plays. 

For the approval of the crowd it is probable that Shake- 
speare cared little, except in so far as it brought him mone- 
tary return, but if he could have looked into the future, 
could have foreseen that one hundred and fifty years after 
his death, the greatest of all poets of the new era, one of 
the greatest in the history of the world, would receive from 
his writings inspiration and instigation, surely Shakespeare 
would have thought a little better of his own writings. 
Carlyle said something to the effect that your faith in me 
infinitely increases my faith in myself. If Shakespeare could 
have felt the handclasp of Goethe and heard the assurance 
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GOETHE, SAGE AND POET* 


N this lecture I shall speak of the living Goethe. Of 
course, modern writers may appeal to you more imme- 
diately, but if we have once had the experience of losing 
ourselves and finding ourselves in a great classic—then all 
those interesting problems of the day become less interest- 
ing. The great poet, that is the great man, we can never 
read out, and the wealth of his beauty is never exhausted 
through all time. Goethe is such a poet. As long as man is 
moved by the beauty of the human soul, Goethe will remain 
living, and people will forget themselves and the thoughts 
of the day, and will open their hearts to the grandeur of 
his character, of his poetry, and of his wisdom. 

The greatness of Goethe’s poetry is the greatness of his 
personality. All his works grew out of his own experience, 
and each one, while finished in itself, is also the fragment of 
a great confession. Goethe himself believed that poetical 
quality is quality of inner life.2 He does not merely describe 
nature; he desires the beautiful,* and he does not seek it in 
abstract ideals, he has it in the fulness of his soul, and he 
molds it into the harmony and lasting form of his work. 
Take any little poem, for example, The Visit, where a lover, 
entering the room, finds his dear one asleep, her knitting 
in her lap—all the charm and gentleness of Goethe’s nature 


* The writer desires to connect this lecture in commemoration of Goethe 
with the name of the poet who made us see once more in poetry and wisdom 
what we had forgotten to see—Stefan George. 

1 The numbered references are to Notes which appear at the end of the 
lecture. 
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are revealed by the tenderness of his emotions as he views 
the scene.* 

I shall not try to impress you with striking scenes, like 
the audience with Napoleon or the visit of Beethoven. We 
shall rather dwell on small, intimate incidents, which are 
easily overlooked. They help us to understand Goethe; and 
if we can feel that behind every single line lives Goethe the 
man, we shall comprehend his poetry in its full humanness. 
Let us imagine ourselves living a hundred years ago. It is 
a late fall afternoon with its thin air and the pungent odor 
of burning leaves. The chestnuts have lost their foliage and 
the maples are dropping one yellow leaf after the other. 
We are taking our afternoon walk under an avenue of 
trees, enjoying the last beam of a sun already weak, when 
we perceive a stately carriage approaching. We of course 
know everybody in the small old-world city of Weimar, 
and respectfully take off our hats before the two elderly 
gentlemen in the carriage: the tall majestic figure of the old 
Privy Councillor von Goethe and opposite him the wrinkled 
face of the small Professor Meyer, Goethe’s best friend. 
If the coachman would tell us what he knows, we should 
hear of a scene of charm and humor and understanding. 
The two friends need no words for communication; they 
know each other. Goethe hums at times a “Hm, Hm, Hm,” 
and old Meyer answers assentingly: ‘““That’s it.”5> This per- 
fect scene of autumnal harmony has about it that touch 
of crystal clearness of old age, when men have formed their 
lives and mastered them. It seems to have also something 
of stoical coolness in it. How greatly should we be mis- 
taken! 

In his seventies Goethe wrote love poems inspired by the 
gracefulness of a young girl, poems which do not yield to 
any young man’s verses—either in passion or in beauty. Nor 
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is there anything in them of undignified senility. They show 


- true feeling, not the imaginations of a grey-beard. All visi- 


tors of Goethe, friends and enemies alike, always have re- 
marked upon the undying fire of his commanding passionate 
eyes. When Goethe is seventy-two, Dr. Carus, one of the 
most brilliant painters, thinkers, and physicians of that time, 


- sees him, sees him with the keen perception of a doctor and 


a painter. His eye has still the fire and almost demonic 
vigor of a prophet, but also the gentleness of a poet, hidden 
only with difficulty. Likewise Count Platen, most careful 
and most perfect of the younger poets says that the prevail- 
ing characteristic of Goethe is kindness,’ the will to under- 
stand. This—the readiness to understand, the vivacity of 
emotions, the power of vitality—is nature’s first and fore- 
most gift to genius; it is the secret of his lasting work. It 
marks his course into the life of generations. It makes him 
solitary; but it also drives him into self-expression and self- 
formation. And still there remains abundance of feeling 
ready to overflow in kindness and cordial friendship.® 
Goethe had written a poem to America praising her youth 
and freedom from burdening traditions.® It was the time 
when young Americans began to study in Germany, men like 
Bancroft and Ticknor, the historians, or Everett, the orator. 
One of them was J. G. Cogswell, librarian and friend of 
John Jacob Astor. He, like others, made his pilgrimage 
to Weimar. He, too, was kindly received.1° The young 
American, unsentimental and very sober though he was, de- 
scribed the scene enthusiastically, and found Goethe’s grand 
and graceful appearance worthy of a knight of the days of 
chivalry. Moreover he was surprised to find how well 
Goethe was acquainted with American problems. In fact, 
he heard from Goethe more just and more rational observa- 
tions on the literature and character of America than he 
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had ever heard from any man in Europe (as he says). It 
may interest you that Goethe had already suggested the 
building of the Panama Canal, and that he predicted with 
the knowledge of an experienced statesman that the United 
States would hardly forego the chance of taking a hand in 
that work.1! Two years later Cogswell visited Goethe 
again. His farewell he describes as follows: “He embraced 
and kissed me affectionately according to the German cus- 
tom, and the tear in his eye convinced me that he felt, 
not feigned, what he expressed . . . I never thought to 
have found such a heart in him, and it almost broke my 
own to say adieu to him when I discovered it. ‘And will 
you remember me,’ said he, when you are surrounded by 
your friends at home; and may I believe that there is a 
heart in the new world which cares for me?” How 
lonely he must have been in spite of all admiration! But 
he had learned during his diplomatic life how to hide his 
feelings, how to protect himself behind polite formalities 
and, though he suffered from this restraint, he took ref- 
uge in this protection whenever he met with coolness or 
curiosity. One day a former friend, the heroine of his 
Werther, then a widow with a grown-up daughter, embar- 
rassed him by her visit.2 Goethe sent his carriage for 
her, took her to the theatre, gave her a dinner in the 
smallest circle, spoke of art; but she was hurt and disap- 
pointed that in this great moment to which she had been 
looking forward ever so much, he carefully avoided awak- 
ening memories. They would have been sad to him, but 
Lotte would have delighted in reminiscences of her par- 
ticipation in world literature. She expected Goethe to 
exercise his genius by reviving the only great moment in 
her life, and, it might be, to show some slight apprecia- 
tion of one who had served as a model for his first novel. 
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Lady Stein with her sharp tongue remarked that Lotte 
"was quite pleasant but ‘No Werther would shoot himself 
for her any more.” Such people could not but recognize 
his genius, on which they wanted to enkindle their own 
mediocrity, but their disappointment, jealousy, and envy 
found an outlet in spreading scandal about a poet “who 
- had become a typical old Excellency,” a courtier without 
emotions. They did not realize how much Goethe was 
longing for love and simplicity. 

And Goethe remained simple himself, though a world- 
celebrity, who could look upon himself as a historical fig- 
ure.13 Who else could have dared to announce his visit 
to the empress-mother of Russia and then call it off at 
the last moment? And who else would then have received 
the following comment from the mother of the greatest 
sovereign of the time: “I am glad that I could speak with 
him at least once, and that he showed so much friendli- 
ness and graciousness toward me.”!* And who else would 
have experienced a scene like this: Ludwig I, Bavaria’s 
great king, drives up to his door, rushes upstairs in great 
excitement, breaks into the room, and introduces himself: 
“T am the king of Bavaria. I wonder if you have some little 
space left on your breast for a decoration.” A king almost 
embarrassed to offer a decoration!1° But in spite of that, 
the younger generation, ready to find fault with those who 
have already achieved something, found that Goethe had 
no character, that he had betrayed the ideals of his own 
youth when he was enthusiastic about the nation, the peo- 
ple, and knew nothing of courts and their formalities. 
Among them was a clique of literary radicals disappointed 
in their vain hopes to be recognized by the leader of taste 
and literature, and the political youth, democratic journal- 
ists, fighting for Germany’s national unity. Goethe stood 
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aside in this fight, it is true, and they accused him there- 
fore of egoism. These young democrats did not realize 
that their national movement would never have been possi- 
ble without the foundation laid by Goethe. His work was 
the foremost uniting factor for all the Germans in the vari- 
ous little states. He belonged to all of them, and was their 
only possession in common. He gave them reason to be 
proud to belong to a nation recognized among other na- 
tions. It was, indeed, Goethe who became the founder of 
the new German civilization and culture.1® His striving for 
classical harmony became the leading ideal of the new Ger- 
man education, and formed generations, after Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, Goethe’s friend and great contemporary, had 
designed the University of Berlin and organized the sys- 
tem of new-humanistic education. Goethe knew that he 
accomplished more when following his own way than when 
encouraging the youth. And how could he have encouraged 
them? 

How little character would he have shown had he de- 
serted his friend, the Grandduke Carl August, just because 
he was a prince, as the emancipated radicals desired him 
to do. Because he did not, they built up that democratic 
legend of the old formalist, void of feelings, and it looked 
very much like a break from Goethe’s earlier life, with 
which one associates enthusiastic appreciation of nature and 
humanity. The more one reads in Goethe and the more one 
loves him, the clearer one sees that this legend is wrong. 
Certainly, Goethe knew no abstract love for political forms, 
states, or nations, and he detested wars and revolutions 
without trying to see whether they might not have some 
patriotic justification; but this was his very character.17 
Goethe hated abstract theories; yet, whenever there was 
anything he could do during his administration, he fought 
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for the welfare of the people even against his prince.1® He 


' felt the responsibility of rulers to their subjects, and there- 


fore tried to reorganize the liberal system of court ex- 
penditures. Only think of an act like this in our most demo- 
cratic era! The question was whether to buy a certain site 
for the grandduke.?® It was unthinkable to Goethe that one 


~ could do it, as some people were working there in a little 


forge. How could one destroy the basis of their existence? 
Who would care today? He did not succeed in his fight 
for the people; he was disappointed by the futility of ad- 
ministrative work; so he left his office, left all politics, once 
and forever, but never did he leave his friend, in spite of 
many sad experiences and offenses from the court.?° No 
one had hurt him more deeply than the grandduke, his 
friend, who under the influence of an actress counteracted 
his work at the theatres which Goethe had made one of the 
most admired institutions of the time. No one violated his 
privacy more than the petty, priggish court and town peo- 
ple who in their mischievous narrowness interfered with his 
most intimate affairs, only too glad that they could show 
the great man what real perfection is. Goethe stood by his 
decision and the wife he had chosen, who had borne him a 
son. She was uneducated, and by the ethereal literary court- 
ladies regarded as common. We have only to read Goethe’s 
letters to her to see that she gave him the simplicity and 
devotion of a healthy love which he needed. To see how 
Goethe’s remarkable mother, with her unfailing instincts, 
took Christiane to her heart, is greater proof of Chris- 
tiane’s worth than the reflections of Lady Humboldt, who 
feels sorry that Goethe probably never experienced real 
love, or the comment of Lady Schiller that Goethe always 
deceived himself about women.”! I believe Goethe proved 
here as always the genius of his instinct and his deep con- 
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sideration for others. A wife who was an outspoken per- 
sonality might not have been happy, nor could she have 
given him that restful simplicity which he found in Chris- 
tiane. 

Goethe knew that he followed a deeper necessity; he saw 
soon that the world did not want genuine expression of 
soul, but rather deceitful politeness.22 His experience of 
this vanity drove him into the flight to Italy, and many a 
remark in the second part of Faust is a disclosing though 
humorous criticism of human mediocrity. He gave up the 
impossible task of changing the unchangeable. He knew 
the masses; he disliked them as masses, but, understanding 
them, he did not despise them.?? The unerring steadiness 
of his life was deeply rooted in his emotional nature. It is 
elucidating to see the reaction when he met with the super- 
ficial causerie of Madame de Staél. To her he appeared 
simply heavy and clumsy, because he could not quickly 
change the topic when something or someone had impressed 
his thought.2* Another little incident, one of these over- 
looked things, will tell us of the warmth of Goethe’s loy- 
alty and the depth of his veneration.2> One day, a winter 
storm uprooted an old juniper tree, the only one in the 
region, venerable to Goethe as a reminder of old times and 
a faithful witness of past happiness. He conceded to that 
fact no less than the eighth part of the whole year’s space 
in his annals, had a young artist paint the tree, and kept 
the picture in the ducal library. There is something behind 
this incident. Goethe was thus deeply impressed because 
the tree was a symbol. One after another of his friends 
had gone. He was alone. 

Every genius is alone, and great works are conceived in 
solitude. Goethe himself expressed this thought by that 
magic allegory of Faust’s way to the mothers, the secret 
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center of creation, the way to the untrodden None.”* Still 
- it is not only the work which makes the genius lonely, it is 
also that power of feeling which can never meet with an 
equivalent response.2” There is a demand which nobody 
can answer. Therefore, we see him overpowered by his 
emotions in scenes like that with the young American. He 
- was grateful for the kindness shown by a young admirer, 
and cold hearts mistook it for vanity. Mickiewicz, the Po- 
lish poet, and his friend Odyniec visited Goethe, and Goethe 
was told that Odyniec was so deeply stirred by the perform- 
ance of Faust that he could not refrain from a loud sob- 
bing, “which brought me,” he says, “‘so thankful a look and 
smile, and afterwards such a kindly conversation.”?8 Goethe 
was alone; he had lost Wieland, Schiller, his wife, the 
Grandduke. When in 1819 a masque play by Goethe was 
given in celebration of the birthday of the empress-mother 
of Russia, in which he pictured Weimar and his great 
friends, all gone now, the few survivors of the glorious sev- 
enties and eighties—times of festivals and youth, love and 
excitement, doubly beautiful in memory—those few could 
hear a line, no, half a line, of chaste self-expression. And 
those who heard it were deeply moved by its tenderness: 
“T find myself alone.’’?® 

Still it is the same Goethe in whose house the young Men- 
delssohn, twelve years old, came to play. His teacher, 
Zelter, the other friend of Goethe’s old age, brought him 
to Weimar and used to say that the boy was mature enough 
to conduct an orchestra. For playing on Goethe’s piano he 
asks a reward, a kiss from Goethe. He writes to his parents 
in boyish humor: ‘‘Every morning I receive a kiss from the 
author of Werther and Faust, and every afternoon two 
from father and friend Goethe. Think of it!’ he adds.*° 


This was the Goethe who in his sixties has remained 
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young and youthful enough to write a poem so childlike and 
full of humor as The Walking Bell: 


A child refused to go betimes 
To church like other people. ; 
He roamed abroad, when rung the chimes 
On Sundays from the steeple. 


His mother said: ‘Loud rings the bell, 
Its voice think not of scorning; 
Unless thou wilt behave thee well, 
*T will fetch thee without warning.’ 


The child then thought: ‘High overhead 
The bell is safe suspended— 

So to the fields he straightway sped 
As if ’twas school-day ended. 


The bell above now ceased to ring, 
Roused by the mother’s talking; 
But soon ensues a dreadful thing: 

The bell goes out a-walking. 


It waddles fast, though strange it seem; 
The child runs off in wonder. 

The bell pursues, as in a dream, 
And tries to pin him under. 


He finds the proper time at last, 
And straightway nimbly rushes 

To church, to chapel, hastening fast 
Through pastures, plains and bushes. 


Each Sunday and each feast as well, 
His late disaster heeds he. 

The moment that he hears the bell, 
No call in person needs he.3! 


You will never forget the enormous bell running behind the 
tiny boy rushing around the trees and hedges in deadly 
fright of the impossible which has become reality. Since 
hearing, at the age of six, my father read this poem, one 
line has haunted me: “The bell will pin him under.” Never 
since then have I been able to stand close to a swinging bell 
without some fear. 

The wealth of emotion pressing to be released made 
Goethe lonesome; it also made him a great poet. To give 
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all his personal vigor an outlet, he had to form a whole 
world of his own. To free himself from the demonic power 
he had to press the elemental stream of his passions into 
the lasting form of classical harmony. Poetry for him was 
not a delightful play; it was innermost necessity. Self- 
preservation was at stake. Others lost themselves, burning 
up in passions which they were not able to form into ob- 
jective works of art. Goethe feared this danger and fought 
it all his life; therefore he had to keep those disorganized, 
inharmonious, elemental natures away from _ himself. 
Everything destructive—sickness, death, madness, lack of 
self-control—was formidable to him. He hated the ro- 
manticists for their outrageous imaginations. He could not 
associate with Kleist or with Beethoven, both such tragic 
natures, whose volcanic violence impressed Goethe too 
much. The intensity of his feelings was so great that a 
weird picture, like one of the fowl-headed Gods of the East, 
or even a cunning fraud, like the Cagliostro necklace affair, 
could irritate him for weeks.®? He could only overcome 
those imaginations by transposing them into poetical form. 
For that reason his poetry represents the entire realm of 
humanity from the sublime to the obscene, from fantastic 
imagination to crystal beauty. Nothing, however, remained 
mere matter; everything had to be formed so that it was 
justified and balanced by its context, otherwise it would not 
have been released. There was no way for self-deception; 
if something had remained out of the harmonious balance 
of classical beauty, it would have demanded its final form 
until Goethe found that form. So his Faust followed him 
through half a century. This is what Goethe calls truthful- 
ness; and this truthfulness he regards as the only claim on 
the genius.*° 

Insight into these complicated necessities of form and 
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elemental force is the center of Goethe’s wisdom. The 
idealist has one leading principle to which he subordinates 
the vehemence of emotional life. Goethe, the realist, be- 
lieved in the harmonious development of all human facul- 
ties so that they may counterbalance one another and give 
a lasting character to our elemental nature. Goethe did not 
allow anything to remain a single disconnected part, to re- 
main mere matter, an element only; to him'‘was only that 
which has relation to the whole. To create this harmoni- 
ous relation, to give uniting form to the unformed, he called 
the highest and only operation in nature and art.*> We 
understand why all destruction was abominable to him. 
Man, just being, being nature, being Element, as Goethe 
called it and experienced it, is not what he is thought to 
be. What distinguishes man from everything else, what 
really makes him man, is his character, the form he has 
given himself, and through which he can give permanence 
to the fleeting moment and establish a realm of forms in the 
midst of chaos.** By forming himself, man prescribes law 
to reality. So self-expression in harmonious classical form 
was for Goethe self-perfection and at the same time world- 
perfection. He said once that he knew no more presumptu- 
ous person than himself, but he went on to say that only 
by really acquiring what was given to him or assumed by 
him beyond his powers, did he progress. If one does not 
think more of oneself than one really is, one will not strive 
forward. Activity and strife for perfection in harmony, 
condition each other. This self-confidence and courage made 
him dislike depraving collectivism.*? “Only rabble is mod- 
est,’ he said.38 

When Santayana called Goethe the wisest of mankind, he 
had in mind the amazing knowledge of a personal law gov- 
erning every individual, a knowledge very different from a 
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philosopher’s search for general laws.8° Goethe’s wisdom, 
as much as his poetry, is a result of his own experience. But 
his wisdom is not only for the aristocrats of mind; every- 
body in his own circle is concerned with forming himself, 
and thus forming the world. Everybody is called upon to 
build up his own world, and if he cannot be a world of his 
own, to contribute to someone else’s world.*° One need not 
mention that Goethe would never have allowed man to be- 
come a mere economical unit. For that reason he faced the 
approaching industrialism with fear, fear for the dignity 
of the human soul.41 He would never have sacrificed for 
speed and greed that which makes man more than animal, 
the ability to plan, to form and to balance opposing forces 
in harmony. As he experienced this ability, he handed it 
down to us; and all his later works are concerned with this 
forming process, with education. Education for Goethe is 
not cyclopedic knowledge, is not ant-like codperation for 
an abstract ideal of progress, where one man lays his brick 
and another man another brick. Education is Bildung, that 
is Forming, Form, Personality, Totality (Ein Ganzes). If 
everyone would take seriously his striving for form and 
harmonious balance, instead of working up a specialist’s 
efficiency in machinelike precision, the general process of 
development would be slower than we see it now, but it 
would be a process which we direct, not one running wild 
and running mad. 

The fundamental principle of his life and of his poetry, 
Form, had to be the central thought of his studies in natu- 
ral science also. His intuition of nature as a wondrous, 
mysterious organism is the philosophy of the genius who 
experiences himself as an elemental force of nature. We 
never fathom it by discursive thinking; we have to feel the 
One and All, as organized Cosmos, revealing itself in the 
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greatest and the smallest, in stones, plants, animals, and ~ 


men.*2 Wherever we begin, we always reach into the in- 
finite? This approach brought him to his discoveries in 
osteology and morphology and evolutionary theories. Me- 
chanical science is concerned with measurable data of na- 
ture and thus cannot catch all of nature. Goethe’s study of 
the prime-phenomena, as he calls the qualities and forms of 
appearance, is of a different character. Color is not only 
light of a certain wave-length, but also a psychological phe- 
nomenon, irreducible to anything else, a cognition which 
modern Phenomenology has firmly established. Splitting up 
into equally valid parallel concepts that which is essentially 
one organic totality, was for Goethe not a methodological 
possibility, but a subjectivist system of definitions, hence a 
false separation of idea and reality, which for him were 
inseparable.** Thus his natural philosophy and phenomen- 
ology, apparently very remote from a poet’s work, are 
nourished from the same original reverence for organic 
form and harmony. 

It is as if all the creative forming power of nature in one 
great attempt had become personified in one man, the poet. 
Genius is nature itself, and nature revealing itself. There 
are verses which streamed from his exalted lips unpremedi- 
tatedly, like the words of the Delphian priestess. No rea- 
soning can explain it. While he is wandering through the 
storm over wintry fields, a tall figure in a flying cloak, ec- 
static hymns are born, elemental as the breath of the wind 
or the beat of the heart. Or in the middle of the night, 
suddenly a poem appears in flawless beauty, living its own 
life like a ripe fruit detaching itself from the tree.*® Though 
it is in translation, you will feel the magnificence of the 


beginning of one of the impromptu hymns, Wanderer’s 
Storm-song: 
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Whom thou never leavest, Genius, 
No dread feels he within his heart 
At the tempest or the rain, 

Whom thou never leavest, Genius, 
Will to the rain-clouds, 

Will to the hail-storm 

Sing in reply 

As the lark sings, 

Oh, thou on high! 


Whom thou never leavest, Genius, 
Thou wilt raise above the mud-track 
With thy fiery pinion. 

He will wander, 

As with flowery feet, 

Over Deukalion’s dark flood, 
Python-slaying, light, glorious, 
Pythius Apollo. 


eC ary 


ery 


The true mark of poetry is the necessity of its rhythm, 
forcing us under its spell, inimitable, and like the pulsing 
of living blood. It is far more than the regular scheme of 
a metre ;*7 it is inward rhythm, comparable to counterpoint 
in the structure of melody. The counterpoint of rhythmical 
orders affords innumerable possibilities. In ancient poetry 
it was this twofold rhythm which separated poetry from 
prose; in modern times only the genius has found this law, 
while others rhyme in metres. The metre we may compare 
to the clear sequence of the cantus firmus; the inward 
rhythm is the interlacing manifold figuration of the counter- 
point moving forward and back, the same and its opposite, 
extending, separating, contracting itself. Nothing stands by 
itself; it is a permanent flow, where the elements contribute 
to the whole and derive their value from the whole in its 
organic harmony and classical simplicity. Why does a fugue 
of Bach move the classical mind more deeply than all the 
artistic developments of nineteenth-century harmonies? Be- 
cause of this infinite wealth brought to organic simplicity. 
Likewise in Goethe’s poems. Every word, to the fullest 
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value of its meaning, contributes to the spirit, to the mood 
of the whole, and the changing melodious line of sounds, 
accented in the rhyme-words, distributed by the measure of 
syllables, emphasizes here and counterbalances there the 
fundamental key in manifold variations. 

It is impossible to render such poetry into another lan- 
guage, still I venture to give you a poem admirably trans- 
lated by Longfellow. The burdening duties of the court, 
desperation, dissatisfaction with his work and with his 
unreleased love for Lady Stein, the oppressing gloom of 
long years, are loosened in the calm of the mountain woods. 
Only listen to its melody! 


Over all the hill-tops 

Is quiet now, 

In all the tree-tops 

Hearest thou 

Hardly a breath; 

The birds are asleep in the trees: 

Wait. Soon like these 

Thou too shalt rest. 
In German the sound of the words, and, especially, the 
deep-ringing rhyme-words, give the fundamental tone of 
soothing and restful harmony, and overcome the light con- 
trasting figure of the internal rhymes (Gipfeln-Wipfeln), 
so that the effect of calming down results. The rhythm, all 
words being equally weighed and only melodiously empha- 
sized, supports this mood, while the unequal syllabic dis- 
tribution of pauses, counteracting the rhymes of their part, 
forms a counterpoint to this unity of mood. Choice of the 
simplest words, describing a scene without adjectival or ad- 
verbial ornamentation, thus never leading a thought into a 
side-path, creates the full harmoniousness which together 
with the rhythmic movement gives us the feeling of peace. 


All this richness, inadequately described, in a few short 
lines! 


pe een Ye 2 
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Allow me to give you the same poem in German, and 
even if you do not translate it, you will understand it as 
music: 

Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh. 
In allen Wipfeln spirest du 
kaum einen Hauch. 
Die Véglein schweigen im Walde: 
Warte nur, 
balde 
ruhest du auch. 
This is a mysterious experience, the binding force of perfect 
form, in which we find ourselves. And this is the testament 
of Goethe, which he gives us in the Ascension mystery of 
his Faust, redeemed in his strife for perfection. It is more 
than a symbol of victory over the dark elemental power of 
the devil; it is Goethe’s last word on the world’s beauty. 
About all Goethe’s work there is this spirit of Ascension- 
Day and of Pentecost, the friendly feast of the descent of 
the Holy Ghost. Pentecost in Germany is the blissful time 
of the year. The severe master Saint Servatius has lost all 
his frosty power, last menace to the plowman. The black- 
bird, delighting in the fresh green morning, awakes us. We 
step into the garden, and the fragrance of sprouting young 
leaves and blossoming bushes receive us with their friendly 
purity, an early alder and the slender birch. The scent of 
new-mown hay drifts in from the meadow, and the dew of 
a warm night sparkles on morning-blooms. Flax buds forth 
its first two leaves, and here and there a bean stretches 
through the soil. Pentecost fills us with thankfulness and the 
sense of being blessed in spite of all our tribulations. We 
never feel the holiness of nature more than on her ascension- 
day. It is as if we were nearer to the animating spirit. This 
Pentecost-spirit marks the end of Faust, as it marks the end 
of Goethe’s own life. Again it is a personal confession when 
Lynkeus, the warder of Faust’s castle, praises the beauty of 


On moon and o net, 
On wood and th deer: 
_ The beauty eternal 

In all things I see; 


And rejoicing in self : 
Allis joyful to me. 
Glad eyes, look around you 
_ And gaze, for whate’er 
The sight they encounter, 
It still has been fair! 4 
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